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VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: VicToRia 4333 
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These are the perfect protective paints for glass- 
houses, frames, Dutch lights and all horti- 
cultural. timber prone to mildew. Specially 
formulated for the exacting requirements of the 
nursery trade, Cupriaol Fungicidal Paints 
are tougl_>r and weather-resistant. The. 
incorporation of powerful fungi- (iy 
cides prevents the formation of [ima 
mildew and moulds. 
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CUPRINOL LTD, DEPT. 40, TERMINAL HOUSE, VICTORIA, LONDON S.w.!. 
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BULBS 
for 
BOWL aad GARDEN 


CULTURE 
‘BULB AND LAWN’ CATALOGUE 


(FREE ON REQUEST) 
Bulbs for forcing and Garden Culture, Sweet Peas and Lawn Grass Seeds, for 
Autumn sowing, Hardy Plants, Fruit Trees. Garden Tools and Horticultural 
Sundries, ete. 


134 Recent Streer, W.1 
129 HoLsorn, W.C.1 
53a QuEEN VicTorRIA Street, E.C.4 


RICHARDSON 


W. RICHARDSON a AND C? LIMITED 


As 
at. 18748 Sy 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS 
20’ x 12’ cedar plant 
house in a private garden 


in Berkshire. 


Neasham Road, 
DARLINGTON 


oria Street, 


LONDON S.W.1 


>; BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
| | 
SEEDSMEN 
> 
EEDS 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
Ti 
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The All-Cedar EXTENDIBLE UNIT 
GREENHOUSE 


NO PAINTING 


LOW | 
UPKEEP 
COSTS 


Write for illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE Ltp. 


Phone: PRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


LifeS much easier with 


a Tarpen 


Logging and felling with the Tarpen Electric Chain Saw 
means good-bye to back-aching labour! This easy-to-use, 
quality built tool cuts through ten-inch timber in seconds— 
yet weighs only 14 lbs. 

PRICE OF CHAIN SAW AND MOTOR, £39. 10s. 

2 h.p. motor can quickly be fitted with Circular Saw and Sander- 
Polisher attachment, Hoe Tiller, Hedge Cutter or Drill. 


NEW * Little Giant’ 
Chain Saw 

The smallest and lightest 
Electric Chain Saw — 
weighs under 9 lbs. Can be 
used in one hand from 
ladders or up in trees. 
Lops and prunes branches 
up to 6° thick with ease. 
Convertible to Hoe Tiller 
or Hedge Cutter. 

PRICE OF 


Write for free leafleta giving detaile of the Tarpen way of making 
life much easier with — Teols that are really built for the job. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 


24 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3 KENSINGTON 349! (7 lines) 
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LOOKS BETTER LASTS LONGER Ataris 


* NO PAINT NEEDED 


* MORTICED AND 
TENONED JOINTS 


FULLY SECTIONAL 
CASH OR EASY TERMS § 


Available for cash or for a deposit 
of 10% of the cash price and 
balance over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


ASHFORD 
A sinha room for the Handy- 
man. Full length glazing and end 
window. Sizes from8’x 6’ to 16’x8’. 
From £44.0.0 cash price or terms 
as above. 


CHEADLE 

Forthegardener who wantsafirst 
class greenhouse. Complete with 
glass, putty etc. Sizes from 8’ x 8’ 
to 20’ x 8’. From £39.0.0 cash 
or terms as above. : 


SUN PORCHES 
and Lean-to Greenhouses. A wide variety of 
buildings available. Complete with glass, 
putty, etc. From £18.10.0 cash price or 
terms as above. 


WESTON 


Asuperb revolving summer house.8’x8’ 
£130.0.0 cash price or terms as above. 


FREE write today for a copy 
of our Super Catalogue, the most 
informative catalogue ever issued. 
It includes a special leaflet on the 


Free parte England & Wales properties of Western Red Cedar. 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD (44: 4 ) Paddock Wood, Tonbridge, Kent 
One of the Austin Hall Group of Companies 
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distribution 
of Fertiliser 


Exactly 
where you 
need it 


Patented throughout the World 
THE GARDEN MODEL (illustrated), with a 
distributing width of 18 in. and hopper holding 28 Ib. 
of material, this model is idea! for private lawns and 
flower beds, etc. A quarter of an acre can be covered 
in less than two hours even on a windy day, and the job 
is done far better than it can possibly be done by hand. 
The standard roller distributes many fertilizers at 402. 
per sq. yd. or grass seed at 1 Oz. per sq. yd. 
Price £5.17.6 


THE PARK MODEL distributes over 
a width of 39 in. with e hopper capacity of 
112 Ib. This model is ideal for sports grounds, 
golf courses, playing fields, parks, etc. It can 
be operated by hand or tractor towed if required. 
The standard roller distributes fertilizers at 
the rate of 20z. per sq. yd. or grass seed at 


£ oz. per sq. yd. 

Price £35.15.0 
Additional meter rollers are available for both the above 
models which enable any type of fertilizer, seed, top 
dressing or granuiar material to be distributed at a 
| pre-determined rate. 
| FREE FULLY ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON 
| REQUEST. Quillot Seed Distributors are available from 
good stores, seed merchants and ironmongers, or if im any 
difficulty, write te the manufacturers: 


‘QUILLOT LIMITED 


Dept. R.H.S. 
259 Burlington Road, New Malden, Surrey 
Telephone: MALden 2291/2 
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appointment to 
.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


By appointment to 
ALM. Queen Elizabeth I 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


PRESENT DAY THINKING 1 


Are there discernible current trends in planting? Perhaps one is a growing 
feeling for less sophisticated plants like Alchemillas, Epimediums, Hostas, 
Hellebores, Astrantias, the herbaceous Geraniums — and many others of 
gracious bearing and unaffected charm. 

We are experienced in designing and making gardens of all kinds, whether 
they include plants of this sort or not, and should be very glad to collabo- 
rate if you have a new garden to make or an old one to alter. 


William Wood and Son Limited are expert in the best techniques for making lawns; 
planting including the transplanting of large trees up to 30 ft. high; making pools 
and fountains; laying paving and building walls; making gravel paths and drives. 


; William Wood and Son Limited 


TAPLOW BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


GREENHOUSE AEROSOL 


Contains malathion. Simple, effective, economical 
pest control at the press of a button. Fumigates 
12,000 cubic feet, 8/9 each. 


* 
MURFUME SMOKES 


The range of Smokes includes Azobenzene, B.H.C., 
DDT, ODT-Lindane and Lindane for pest control 
and Karathane for Powdery Mildew. 


* 
KARATHANE [fUNeicive 


Controls Powdery Mildew on Chrysanthemums 
and other greenhouse plants. 


3/- 96 27/6 


* 
ORTHOCIDE 


For Damping of blooms in Chrysanthemums. 


3/- 96 27,6 


Available from Seed. Ir gers, Chemists 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
Wheathampstead, Herts. 
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WAKELEY’S: 


(Registered Trade Mark} 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure Is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 


PRICES; 
Small Bag 9/6, Medi 1 
Bag 9/ Se 4/6, Large 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
mainland only. if any difficulty, write 
to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultura! instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli it now ready. 
Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RUBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 
The Rubber slotted Pad Is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


“PLUIE” GARDEN FRAME 


% Instantaneous opening for rain, still 
leaving side protection. 

* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 

* No bolts, putty, etc. 


| 
| PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) | 
Size 4° 9 long, 4 wide, 20” high in the centre. 
| Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without 
£9 Os. Od. | 
| Ex-Works 


ends. 


PLUIE ‘15’ 
The latest addition to the famous PLUTE range. 
Size 4 9 long, 2” 


wide high. Price 
| complete 


Ex “Works £8 15s. Od. 


Both the Pluie Major and Pluie ‘15° can be raised 
on a meta) base with glass. Idea! for tomatoes and 
chrysanthemums, also suitable for propagating 

| and raising seedlings and cuttings, heated with 
soi] warmer. 


| Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 


POULTMURE LTD | 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 2286 


You must 
try the 


NEW Ve 
POLYTHENE 
HORTICULTURAL 
SUPER POTS 


THE BEST TIE 


For Young Trees 
SIMPLE @ EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 
FOR ROUND STAKES 

17/-doz. 137/6 100 

SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
1 doz. 10 6; 2 doz. 206; 
3 doz. 30/-; per 100 80/- 

Carriage Paid 


j. TOMS 
10 FARADAY ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 


SEAFORTH f 
the 


@ Absolutely unbreak- 
able, rust and rot proof. 

Growerseverywhere are @ Proven better for grow- 

ing, more economical 

congratulatingusonthe 

many advantages of this @ Washable, can be used 

new kind of Flower Pot. _ year after year. 

Ask your usual dealer, 9 Lightweight and colour- 

or write for Catalogue. _'t! easier to stack. 

We manufacture the 
largest range of Plastic Moulded Bulb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
Saucers, Flower Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters, 
Liners and Ball Feet, etc, in the United Kingdom. 

Write for illustrated catalogue and price list. 


Watch Works, Oakhurst Rd., 
S E A F 0 RT H 
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Low Volume Spraying 


A low priced portable outfit of proved 
performance for spraying insecticides, fungi- 
cides, weedkillers, etc., in glasshouses. The 
compressor and motor form a compact unit 
weighing only 40 !b. ready to plug in to 
electricity supply. Ample pressure is main- 
tained through a long hose to the Model 282 
spray gun fitted with quart container— 
larger pressure feed containers available 
for continuous spraying. Also suitable for 
maintenance painting, tyre inflation, etc. 
Countrywide after-sales service. Recom- 
mended by Plant Protection Limited. 
Deferred terms available. P 


with 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD (Division of Broom & Wade Ltd) Dept. Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 


HANDIAIR 
No. 2 


Demonstration on your premises— 
no obligation, 


352 


Britains most 
successful 
cultivator ! 


MERRY TILLER 


the machine you will eventually buy ! 


WOLSBLEY ENGINEERING LTD... WITTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 
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AER-DRAIN 
FIVE 


TURF MANAGEMENT FORK 


ONE HANDLE With 
PIVOTED WOOD Gar 
— 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
SETS OF TINES 


. 50/- 


Complete with one set of tines .. 


Used on the finest sports turf 
for over 25 years 


Write for brochure to: 
W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD., 


“SISIS" WORKS, CHEADLE, CHESHIRE 


YER 
GES 


MASTER 


‘Poeumatte Hand SPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF Syunces, SPRAYERS 
ETC.,, SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


By to 
Appointment H.M. Queen 
Nurserymen Elizabeth The 
&Seedsmen Queen Mother 


We publish annuaily the Sollowing Catalogues 


(price 1/6) 
Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, Including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Requests for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
accompanied by remittance for | /6 and for 


Perennia! Catalogue by | /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


of Sawbridgeworth 

FRUIT TREES 
HEDGING PLANTS 

ROSES 

VINES 

SHRUBS 


Properly grown, true to name, 
and on the right stocks. 


We are always pleased to help you 
choose. 


Catalogue 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD. 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 
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USTIN BROOKE LTD. 
WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth, 
We sell 12Ib. packs of apples including Ribston, Russet, Blenheim Orange, and 
dessert pears. Ask for price list. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


Speed with Ease 


that’s thorough automatic digging 
with WOLF Terrex! 
Speed — with the Terrex it 
is fast, full-spit-deep digging 
standing upright the whole 
time. 80 to 90 square yards an 
hour are easily accomplished. 


Ease — to dig that much ground 
with an ordinary spade means 
lifting and turning 17 tons of soi. 
The spring-lever-action of Ter- 
rex does this hard work for you. 


Digging is strenuous work made 
easy ifyouusea WOLF Terrex! 
Get yours today. Complete with 
spade head 99/6, or fork head 
112/-. Loose heads, easily inter- 
changeable, at 12/- spade, 24/6 
four-prong fork. 


Ask for free and unconditional 
demonstration in your own garden. 


for Farm and Garden Co. Dept. No. 33 
264 Chiswick High Road, London W.4 
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tions. If they are to flourish they need special 
strictly limited—alJ the more so when the 

diet of essential plant foods. 

the right extra nourishment they so urgently 

portions of potash and phosphates. These 
Iron, manganese, calcium and magnesium 

over-acidity of pot soil . . . improve colour of 
Application is easy. Just push an Indoor 

just where it is most needed—right at the roots. 


Indoor pot plants grow in unnatural condi- 
care. In particular, special feeding. 
ak Their natural ‘food supply’ is obviously 
plant is in a small pot. They therefore 
should be ‘built up’ by a supplementary 
Individual plant feeding with ‘Green Finger’ 
Indoor Plantoids will give the plants exactly 
need. For Indoor Plantoids are plant growth 
tablets containing scientifically balanced pro- 
develop the plants’ stamina and encourage 
magnificent flowering. 
are also very important ingredients of Indoor 
Plantoids. For it is these that counteract the 
flower and foliage . . . stengthen resistance to 
disease. 
Plantoid tablet well down into the soil so that 
each plant has a balanced, enriched food supply 
‘Green Finger’ Indoor Plantoid Tablets are 
available in packets at 1/6d. 
PLANTOIDS LTD BROMLEY KENT 


\.\\HOW To GET BEST REsULTs 
“={FROM INDOOR POT PLANTS 
| / 
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Shows 
Tuespay, October 4 

12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Fruit and Vegetable Show, in the New 
Wepnespay, October 5 Hall. 


IO A.M. to § P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, Conifer Com- 
petition, Tree and Shrub Competition 
and Saintpaulia and Houseplant So- 
ciety’s Competition, in the New Hall. 


Tuespay, October 11 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, October 12 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Turspay, October 25 Soe Flower Show and British 
| 
J 


I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 

Wepnespay, October 26 tional Carnation Society's Competi 
tion, in the New Hall. 


10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Fripay, November 4 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
SaturDAY, November 5 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


National Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show, in the New Hall. 


Tuespay, November 8 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

Wepnespay, November 9 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the Old 
Hall. 


Tunsmpar, November ag Fortnightly Flower Show and Late 


Apple and Pear Competition, in the 
, 3 New Hall. 


IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
L (421) 
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Lectures 
Tuespay, October 4, at 3 P.M. “Virus diseases of Fruits”, by pr. A. F. 
POSNETTE. 
Tuespay, October 11, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture. “Insects 
and Horticulture”, Part I, by PROF. H. W. MILES, M.SC., D.SC. 
Tuespay, October 25, at 3 p.m. Masters Memorial Lecture. “Insects 
and Horticulture’’, Part II, by PROF. H. W. MILES, M.SC., D.SC. 
Tuespay, November 29, at 3 P.M. “Making the most of Hardy Peren- 
nials”’, by MR. A. BLOOM. 
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Conifer Competition—As in most places Conifers are carrying an 
unusually good crop of cones it has been decided to have a series of 
competitive classes for conifers in fruit at the Fortnightly Show on 
October 11 and 12, on which occasion there will also be competitive 
classes for trees and shrubs with ornamental fruits or coloured foliage. 
Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold a meeting in the 
Lecture Room in the New Hall on Tuesday, October 11, at 4.30 P.M., 
when there will be a discussion on “Colchicums”’. 

Demonstration at Wisley—On Wednesday, November 16, there 
will be a demonstration on the Pruning of Fruit Trees, beginning at 
11 A.M. The demonstration will be repeated at the same time on 
Thursday, November 17. 

Restaurant at Wisley—The Restaurant at Wisley will be closed 
after October 2. It will re-open in 1961 on a date to be announced, 


Results of the Society’s Examinations held in 1960 

Examination for the National Diploma in Horticulture— This 
is the most important of the Examinations conducted by the Society, 
and is intended for the professional horticulturist. Candidates for the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations must produce evidence of having 
followed the vocation of horticulture for specified periods, and both 
Examinations involve practical tests, conducted at Wisley or elsewhere, 
as well as written work. 

In 1960 there were one hundred and forty-five candidates for the 
Intermediate Examination, of whom forty-five qualified for admission 
to the Final Examination if or when they have had the required six 
years of practical experience. At the Final Examination there were 
sixty-five candidates, and the Diploma has been awarded as follows :— 


Section I—General Horticulture 


MR. J. R. M. ALLAN MR. D. J. LEAT 

MR. R. D. ANDERSON MR. M. R. POLLOCK 
MR. J. D. BOOCOCK MR. D. R. SHAW 
MR. G. W. GANNEY MR. P. R. THODAY 


MR. P. GLEN MR. P. J. WISEMAN 
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Section I1I—General Commercial Horticulture 
MR. D. H. GILBERT MR. M. J. RHODES 


Section Crop Husbandry 
MR. S. JUBB MR. E. H. WORRAKER 


MR. J. TURNBULL 


Section V—Glasshouse Crop Husbandry 
MR. C. E. TYACK 


Section VI—Horticulture in Public Parks 
MR. E. W. HUNT MR. P MAUNDER 
MR. R. T. KERR MR. J. A. TAYLOR 


The National Diploma in Horticulture with Honours 
MR. I. SANDWELL 


Examination for the National Certificate in Horticulture— 
This Examination, which includes both written and practical tests, 
was held this year for the first time. Entries were received from thirteen 
County Horticultural Institutes, and in all there were two hundred and 
nineteen candidates in the various Sections of the Examination, of 
whom 29 obtained a “Pass with Credit” and 170 a “‘Pass”’. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
PLANTS FOR USE AS GROUND-COVER 
N. K. Gould 


NE of the penalties of the wet summer just ended has been the 

development of a huge crop of weeds, the destruction or removal of 
which has necessitated the diversion of labour needed for other projects. 
In the kitchen garden and in other parts where it is necessary to apply 
manure or compost periodically weeds are sure to arise, and they must 
be dealt with as opportunity offers; but in many gardens there are odd 
patches of ground which for one reason or another are never completely 
filled and, in consequence, usually carry a large number of weeds. If 
it is inconvenient to have such places covered by grass, it may be pos- 
sible to make use of some low or compact growing plant which will in 
time cover the bare earth, suppress the weeds and perhaps display the 
welcome colour of foliage, flower or fruit at some seasons. 

There is a fairly wide range of plants available for use as ground- 
cover and, in making a selection, consideration ought to be given to the 
acidity or alkalinity of the soil, the amount of shade and the availability 
of water. In the following notes any special needs will be indicated. 

Since any plants of this kind will be required to remain undisturbed 
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for a long time, it is important to prepare the ground very thoroughly 
in advance, digging deeply and adding manure, compost or at least a 
dressing of a complete fertilizer. 


HERBACEOUS OR MORE OR LESS DECIDUOUS PLANTS 


Ajuga reptans variegata. ‘This is a very pleasant form of a wild British 
plant, commonly called “Bugle’’, gradually spreading by means of leafy 
stolons to form a dense mat of overlapping grey-green leaves margined 
with creamy-white. ‘There are in addition bronze-coloured and tri- 
coloured forms which some may prefer. 

Arenaria balearica. 'This little plant makes almost a web of fine 
interlacing shoots on the surface of moist soil or on the shady sides of 
large boulders in the rock garden. It has minute round leaves and its 
tiny white flowers are held erect on very fine wiry stalks. 

Campanula poscharskyana. Although generally given a rather promi- 
nent place in the rock garden, this has considerable value for quite 
shaded corners as, for example, in the angles between walls of the house 
where it will sometimes arise from self-sown seeds and proceed to form 
extensive mats with flowering shoots ascending from them. Not 
infrequently it will send up sprays of its wide-eyed, blue flowers late 
in the autumn when this colour is particularly scarce. 

Ceratostigma plumbaginoides. 'The first intense blue flowers of this 
most attractive plant appear at the tips of its 8-inch stems towards the 
end of August, continuing for some weeks as the foliage begins to assume 
shades of red. It will grow well in full sunshine as it does in the coping 
of the walls near the Laboratory at Wisley, but it is equally at home in 
any open and sunny place even in the driest of soils and when established 
sends its rhizomes in all directions. It dies away completely in the 
winter but makes fresh growth early in the spring. 

Convallaria majalis. When freshly in flower in the spring the 
lily-of-the-valley is probably as attractive as any plant in the garden, 
and there are few plants which in time cover the ground more completely, 
but, unfortunately, it becomes rather untidy with the approach of 
winter and an added disadvantage is that if it is planted among surface- 
rooting shrubs, such as rhododendrons, it becomes impossible to remove 
it without injury to the roots of such shrubs. There are, of course, 
many other places where it may be used to advantage, not only among 
trees but in fully exposed positions. 

Cornus canadensis. A dwarf dogwood with annual stems not over 
8 inches tall bearing at their tips clusters of ovate leaves and heads of 
inconspicuous flowers surrounded by white bracts. This is most 
suitable for moist places in peaty soil. 

Glechoma hederacea variegata. 'This is a form of ground ivy, which 
most gardeners know as a persistent weed when established in the less 
formal parts of the garden, and the variegated form spreads with almost 
as great speed, sending its long stolons far and wide. It does not 
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cover the ground closely but rather dapples the surface with its neat 
and pretty little leaves. It is frequently to be seen growing in a some- 
what emaciated condition in hanging baskets. 

Helxine soleirolii. A familiar plant called “* Mind-your-own-business”’, 
which in moist and shaded places will form a soft, foamy mass of tiny 
succulent stems covered with little round, pale green leaves. During 
its growing season it is apt to spread too vigorously, but cold winters 
usually check it and reduce it to reasonable proportions again. 

Holcus mollis variegatus. A form of the creeping species of Yorkshire 
fog with prettily striped leaves forming tussocks not over a foot high 
except for the flower spikes. 

Lamium galeobdolon variegatum. Like its wild prototype the yellow 
archangel, this is happiest in moist and shaded woodland where it sends 
up similar spikes of yellow flowers and long, arching stolons with 
sharply toothed leaves, attractively variegated with white. It does not 
make a dense cover and can therefore be used in conjunction with other 
flowering plants such as bluebells. 

Lamium maculatum. A \low-growing dead-nettle which in open 
places forms almost a dense turf of short stems clothed with silver- 
striped leaves and purple flowers. There is a variety with pink blossoms 
and another more suitable for shady places in which the leaf colour is 
largely yellow. 

Maianthemum bifolium. ‘This little liliaceous herb produces in spring 
a slender stem with two pale, heart-shaped leaves and a terminal spike 
of white flowers. It runs about readily in moist, peaty soil and is quite 
charming beneath rhododendrons and azaleas. 

Parochetus communis. A plant with the habit and foliage of a creeping 
clover. The three-parted leaves have angular blotches and they form 
a contrasting backgrourd for the solitary blue, pea-shaped flowers 
which come in late summer. Hard winters may injure the plant 
severely, but parts of the root system usually manage to survive. 

Polygonum affine. One of the most compact members of a genus 
containing many coarse weeds, making a carpet of somewhat glaucous 
green tufted foliage with numerous erect spikes of pink flowers over a 
long period. With the approach of autumn the leaves redden and 
finish with a rusty hue which persists through the winter. 

Polygonum vacciniifolium. An even smaller and more refined species 
presenting in winter the appearance of a mat of twisted wires and be- 
coming covered during the summer with tiny leaves and eventually 
innumerable bright pink spikes. For exposed places in the rock garden 
or on a sunny bank it is excellent. 

Sedum. Out of the vast number of stonecrops there are compara- 
tively few which will make a dense ground-cover, and, of these, perhaps 
S. album and S. anglicum are as good as any of the white-flowered species, 
while few yellow-flowered ones surpass the common S. acre for brilliance 
when in full flower. 
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Sedum spectabile. With large glaucous leaves and autumnal heads of 
pink flowers this has the merit of surviving in dry and stony places 
where very few plants flourish, although naturally it responds to more 
generous treatment. 

Sempervivum. Of the house-leeks a choice of a score or more is to 
be had in some of the leading nurseries, and it is perhaps best to choose 
them there rather than from the catalogues as their colour and form 
present so much variety. They will grow with practically no soil, but 
they do far better if planted in very well-drained beds composed largely 
of crushed brick with plenty of peat and a little loam in the sunniest 
possible place. Even in a shallow stone sink where other alpine plants 
have failed, these can be used to make a most attractive feature, soon 
covering the surface. 

Thymus serpyllum. For the crevices of stone or brick paths few 
plants are more pleasing than the varieties of wild thyme and they will 
increase by self-sown seeds giving a variety of colours. ‘Their mats of 
foliage provide shelter for seedlings of the yellow trefoil Trifolium 
dubium and these should be picked out before they become too large, 
otherwise they will be troublesome. ‘Thymes may be clipped lightly 
after flowering if seed is not required. 

Trachystemon orientale. This is a plant related to borage and it is 
valuable for planting under trees and shrubs where few other things 
will grow, forming in the summer heavy masses of large, hairy leaves 
which make the growth of weeds quite impossible. In the early spring 
the spikes of blue flowers have some value. 

Vancouveria hexandra. A most graceful plant related to Epimedium, 
forming hummocks of finely divided, fern-like leaves above which are 
developed the arching sprays of tiny, white flowers. It appreciates moist 
soil and some shade. The leaves disappear completely in the winter. 


EVERGREEN PLANTS 


Arundinaria vagans. A dwarf bamboo usually not exceeding a height 
of 3 feet and in time forming a dense thicket of leafy stems. It is only 
suitable for the largest garden or for planting on banks or other places 
where choicer plants will not succeed. A. veitchii, otherwise called 
Sasa veitchi, grows rather taller and has larger leaves which have the 
appearance of variegation due to their edges fading to white. It is not 
a plant of great merit but useful for rough places. 

Cotoneaster cochleatus. A sturdy species with very small, evergreen 
leaves, related to C. microphyllus. It has a tendency to spread widely, 
forming hummocks of green dotted with white flowers and later red 
berries. It is a good plant for a steep bank. 

Cotoneaster dammeri. In this species the stems lie close to the 
ground, branching freely and forming a carpet of fresh green foliage. 
It is often listed as C. humifusus. 
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Epimedium pinnatum colchicum. This is one of the most nearly 
evergreen of its genus and has attractive pinnately divided leaves of a 
leathery texture, at first lustrous green and later tinted with bronze. 
They arise directly from the root to a height of about 1 foot and in 
spring they are over-topped by sprays of delicate, sulphur-yellow 
flowers. 

Erica. In this important genus there are several which could be used 
to cover vacant places, but if only one or two are required E. darleyensis, 
with pink flowers in midwinter and E. carnea ‘Springwood’, with white 
flowers, might be given preference. The last-named has unusually 
long spikes of pure white flowers and spreads more rapidly than most. 

Euonymus fortunei gracilis. Within the limits of E. fortunei there 
come a great many different plants and the one chosen is a low-growing 
or semi-prostrate shrub with medium-sized leaves, variegated with 
creamy-white and often suffused with red during the winter. It is very 
easily propagated by means of cuttings or layers. 

Gaultheria miqueliana. This is a shrub for moist and shaded places 
in acid soil where it forms groups of leafy stems about 1 foot high, 
bearing small, white flowers followed in late summer by racemes of 
large white berries. 

Gaultheria procumbens. This is probably one of the very best dwarf 
shrubs for carpeting the ground beneath larger species in peaty soil. 
Its stems are rarely more than 6 or 8 inches tall and each bears several 
ovate leaves and a terminal inflorescence of several small flowers which 
are succeeded by globose crimson berries. The whole plant is pleasantly 
scented like oil of wintergreen. 

Halimiocistus sahucii. This rather uncommon dwarf shrub arose 
from a cross between Cistus salvifolius and Halimium umbellatum. 
Young specimens raised from cuttings and planted out in the spring 
soon form spreading plants with a mass of fine, interlacing branchlets 
covered with dark green linear leaves. In June the plant covers itself 
with white flowers over 1 inch across. 

Hedera helix. ‘The common ivy needs no introduction and is apt 
to be overlooked as a plant capable of covering the darkest and driest 
places under trees or elsewhere. The species H. colchica which has 
large, heart-shaped leaves, although usually grown on walls is most 
effective if allowed to spread along the ground. 

Hypericum calycinum. The rose of Sharon can be seen in many 
gardens rather neglected and shabby in appearance. If planted ex- 
tensively, trimmed over with shears early in the spring and given a 
moderate top-dressing of compost, it is a superb plant covering itself 
with fresh, light green foliage and innumerable large golden flowers. 
It appreciates sunshine but will grow very well in moderate shade. 

Pachysandra terminalis. The chief merit of this plant, which actually 
is rather undistinguished in appearance, is its ability to cover the ground 
rapidly. Its stems up to a foot tall bear evergreen, lobed leaves and 
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spikes of greenish-white insignificant flowers. There is also a variegated 
variety. 


Rosmarinus officinalis. This is perhaps not commonly used for 
ground cover but as it can be largely propagated without trouble and 
will establish itself in the driest places and also withstands frequent 
clipping, it has considerable merit even without taking into account its 
pleasantly aromatic foliage and bright spring flowers. 

Rubus fockeanus. Although this appears to have been in cultivation 
a long time, it is a rare plant scarcely noticed in horticultural literature. 
At Wisley it grows near the top of the rock garden, forming a close mat 
of crisped evergreen leaves, attractive at all seasons. 

Sarcococca humilis. This dwarf shrub can be seen to perfection 
planted beneath rhododendrons on Battleston Hill, its cheerful, glossy 
green leaves intermixed in winter with almond-scented flowers and at 
a later season with black berries. It is not much over 18 inches tall and, 
if larger growing species similar in character are required, there are 
S. confusa, also with dark fruits and S. ruscifolia, which has broader 
leaves and red fruits. 

Vinca major variegata. This is a form of the larger periwinkle in 
which the leaves have an even and very pleasing creamy-yellow varie- 
gation. Proceeding by a succession of arching growths rooting at their 
tips, it soon extends its area but does not form very dense cover so that 
it can be associated with other shrubs. 

Vinca minor variegata. A most excellent, small species which needs 
little attention although a periodical trimming keeps its tidy. There are 
forms with blue or white flowers, and there are of course quite a number 
of different varieties of V. minor with plain green leaves and single or 
double blossoms. 


There are many more plants which could be used as alternatives 
to those described, but we feel that even this short article may have 
the desired effect of introducing fresh interest into the gardens of some 
of our Fellows. 


INVITED TRIALS, 1961-62 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out at its Gardens during 
1961-62 the following trials, for which entries are now invited: 


FLOWERS 
From Seed 
Sufficient seed is required to raise 80 plants of each stock sent for 
trial. 


Begonia, tuberous varieties for bedding. 
Dianthus, annual. 
East Lothian Stock, to be sown 1961. 


. 
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Lupinus polyphyllus, including Russell strains, to be sown 1961. 

Nemesia. 

Pansy, excluding winter-flowering (hyemalis) varieties, to be sown 
1961. 

Rudbeckia, annual. 

Saintpaulia. 

Wallflower, to be sown 1961. 


VEGETABLES 
From Seed 

Cabbage, winter, excluding ‘January King’ types ($ ounce of seed 
of each variety). 

Dwarf French Bean, excluding stringless varieties (} pint of seed 
of each variety). 

Kohl Rabi (4 ounce of seed of each variety). 

Parsley (} ounce of seed of each variety). 

Sweet Corn, varieties maturing not later than ‘Golden Cross 


Bantam’ (150 seeds of each variety). 
From Plants 
Globe Artichoke, green and purple varieties (6 plants of each variety). 


Conditions for entry to the Trials. 

1. All entries must be made on the appropriate forms obtainabie 
from The Director, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey. One form should be completed for 
each entry. Entrants making application for entry forms are requested 
to state the number of forms required and whether the forms are needed 
for flowers or vegetables. 

2. When the form relates to a plant normally propagated from seed 
the entrant must certify on the form either: 


(a) that the variety or strain has been raised or developed by him 


or (b) that the variety or strain was, or is about to be, introduced by 
him to British Commerce. 


The entrant must also supply sufficient particulars of the history of the 
variety or strain to substantiate his certificate, but such particulars will 
not be published by the Society without the sender’s consent. 

3. Entry forms must be completed and returned to Wisley not later 
than December 31, 1960. Entries received after that date cannot be 
considered for inclusion in the trials. 

4. Plants and seeds should not be sent until the entrant receives 
notification that his entry has been accepted. 

5. In the event of too many entries being submitted for a particular 
trial, the Council of The Royal Horticultural Society reserves the right 
to scale down the number of entries received. 
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Calendar of Invited Trials 


1962 


1963 


Begonia 

Dianthus 

Helenium, from plants 
Nemesia 

Pansy, winter-flowering 
Rudbeckia 

Saintpaulia 


Cabbage, winter 

Dwarf French bean 

Kohl Rabi 

Lettuce, for transplant- 
ing in the open 

Lettuce, under Dutch 
lights and frames 

Parsley 

Sweet corn 


Flowers 
Antirrhinum, inter- 
mediate varieties 
East Lothian Stock 
Fuchsia, hardy, from 
plants 
Lupinus polyphylius 
Pansy, excluding 
winter-flowering 
Penstemon, from plants 
Scabiosa caucasica, 
from plants 
Wallflower 


Vegetables 


Globe artichoke, from 
plants 

Parsnip 

Savoy cabbage, exclud- 
ing early types 

Spinach, spring sown 

Spinach, late summer 
sown 

Summer cabbage, sown 
end of January for 
transplanting in the 
open 

Vegetable marrow, bush 

and trailing 


Ageratum 

Aquilegia 

Begonia, semperflorens 
type 

Delphinium, elatum 
varieties from seed 

Limonium (Statice 
sinuata) 

Lobelia, from plants 


Beet, round 

Cabbage, red 

Corn salad 

Garden swede 

Onion, autumn sown 

Radish, sown in the 
open 


Note.—The years refer to those in which the trials will be judged. The calendar 
for 1962 and 1963 is provisional and may be altered at a later date. 
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A GARDEN IN A WOOD: 
KNIGHTSHAYES COURT 


Sir John Heathcoat Amory, Bt. 


NIGHTSHAYES is high up near the top of a hill and faces south over 
K Tiverton and the Exe Valley of the North Devon and Somerset 
border country. The spring and early autumn frosts tend to roll away 
from us and there is some shelter from woods behind us from the north 
and strong westerly winds. The soil is mostly heavy from a base of the 
old red Devon sandstone but quite fertile. 

Up to the end of the last war the house was surrounded by grass 
banks and trees with some formal bedding and topiary in front, all 
wired in as protection from rabbits. Our kitchen garden was contained 
in a large walled area of some 5 acres, with quite a number of glass- 
houses in which fruit was grown. Unfortunately it was nearly half a 
mile from the house. This garden contained a mixture of flowers, 
vegetables and fruit trees. Eight large Irish yews and an artificial pond 
formed the central motif with big yew hedges radiating out north, south, 
east and west. Alas, all this has now had to become a utilitarian kitchen 
garden and allotment ground, although we use some of the glasshouses 
for propagation and for growing a few interesting plants and for fruit. 

Across the drive and nearer the house, lies a large natural dell 
around a pond where my grandmother, some sixty or seventy years ago 
—planted a collection of azaleas and rhododendrons—covering about 
4 acres. Some of the red rhododendrons—among the first probably 
to be planted—are now as large as I have seen anywhere, and many of 
the azaleas are equally old. This wild dell is beautiful in the spring with 
snowdrops, daffodils and bluebells, and copper beech, elm and oak 
giving shade. 

After the war my wife and I became interested in gardening and 
our enthusiasm quickly grew. However, we began in a very unam- 
bitious way and planned a small shrubbery on the east side of the house 
to give some shade and to introduce a few shrubs which the front 
garden almost completely lacked. 

At that time a thick wood also sloping south bounded the garden on 
this side, and we set to work to clear a part. We killed the nettles with 
sodium chlorate and dug up the brambles. During the next five or 
six years in all about 160 trees were taken out. This work was carried 
out by our estate foresters and the roots were successfully removed. 
We began by digging a few beds at the entrance to the wood, at the 
same time putting the fence well back round an area of some 4 acres, 
with the idea of never seeing it again. In a few years we were planting 
up against it and it has been moved further back since! 

Along the front of the house runs a terrace and we have been able to 
develop some protected beds for tender plants there about which we 
will say more later. The continuation of this terrace to the east leads 
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up some steps and past a small garden and a bowling green which we 
have replanned inside their fine old yew hedges. These, together with 
clipped rounded bosses of yew at the edge of the steps, inevitably gives 
some formality to this part of the garden but two large beeches on each 
side of the steps make an acceptable and clear transition into the wood- 
land. So we have retained the broad straight path which cuts through 
the wood and this is still known as the Church path. It was originally 
made when the house was built in 1869 for walking to the village church 
and was cut out with a steep embankment on its northern side. 

Becoming a little more ambitious the following year, we advanced 
into the wood and made three beds of Kurume azaleas on the south side of 
this path. Afterwards each year we dug up more ground and planted more 
shrubs, heaths and flowering trees. We were lucky to have a number 
of Austrian pines, Scotch firs and birch in the wood originally and some 
of these were, of course, left in what we hoped would be key positions. 

The soil was dug without any other very elaborate preparation after 
the tree roots had been taken out and some leaf-mould and compost 
worked in, while the plants were given some good loam when planted. 
Subsequently we have mulched this part liberally with well-rotted 
compost and leaf-mould. 

Later we needed to put up a wooden fence on the south side from 
which came our coldest winds and biggest storms. We should, of course, 
have done this at an earlier stage, but had to learn by our mistakes. 
Pinus radiata which is very quick growing and the Norway spruce were 
the trees chiefly used, while to prevent the wind coming through below 
when the trees grew we used Rhododendron ponticum and the grey-leaved 
Olearia macrodonta. This gives good protection for many of the smaller 
rhododendrons which we have later wanted to grow. By this time— 
about 1952—we had a more positive idea of what we hoped to achieve. 
This was a garden in a wood, not just a wild wood garden. And so we 
began to introduce grass paths and grass clearings, kept mown and with 
cut edges. One large one was made to show up two fine old Austrian 
pines. We planned a garden which my wife and I could maintain our- 
selves with only a little extra labour for keeping the paths and rough 
weeding and we have tried to keep it so. The garden is much more open 
than many woodland gardens and this has enabled us to grow a much 
greater variety of plants such as paeonies, hellebores, geraniums, lilies 
and gentians as well as the shrubs such as magnolias and rhododendrons, 
cornus, buddleias and hypericum and also to establish good ground- 
cover plants. 

The ground below the straight Church Path was divided up with 
narrower curving paths but with none less than 3 feet 6 inches wide and 
in this part, also about 1952, the idea of terracing with peat walls part 
of the sloping ground began to take shape. We saw first peat wall borders 
and peat blocks cleverly used when visiting MAJOR and MRS. KNOX 
FINLAY at Keillour and mr. and MRS. RENTON at Branklyn, and were so 
greatly impressed that we came back and started making some ourselves. 
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Our walls vary from about a foot to 2 feet high and are built sloping 
slightly backwards with beds and pockets inside made of leaf-mould, 
old sawdust, and good soil, in which one can put small and interesting 
things, without the usual danger of losing them owing to bigger plants 
encroaching. We used Somerset sedge peat which is a hard peat and 
the blocks were placed horizontally and irregularly. We did not bother 
to soak them first. They have lasted well without crumbling, one wall 
in fact is over 8 years old. In dry weather they are watered thoroughly 
and we aim never to let the peat dry out. The crevices between the 
blocks are packed in tight with old black sawdust, probably at least 
forty years old. The peat is full of ponticum seedlings which need to 
be pulled out and arenaria and moss has established itself to make a 
green wall in many places. The majority of them face south or west 
but we have now developed peat walls with nearly all aspects and they 
do seem to have been successful. These beds have the advantage of 
ensuring good drainage, and we find them excellent for trilliums, 
erythroniums, nomocharis, gentians, feffersonia dubia, epimediums and 
epilobiums, as well as the small narcissi, such as watiert and the bulbo- 
codium family (Fig. 133). The nomocharis, while far from attaining 
the size of the Keillour giants, have maintained themselves for several 
years and even increased in numbers and height each year. The N. 
mairei hybrids are up to 2 feet with five or six flowers and we also grow 
N. aperta, and N. saluenense. ‘They improved after being given a good 
mulch of old compost. The finest of the trilliums is still 7. grandiflorum, 
but we also grow and enjoy the dark maroon-red T. sessile (Fig. 135), 
T. erectum and T. cernuum. Of the erythroniums ‘White Beauty’ is the 
strongest grower and the pink ones are not so vigorous. Among the 
gentians G. sino-ornata is excellent as long as it is watered in dry spells. 
The willow gentian has formed large clumps and we also have an un- 
usual pale blue form which stands more erect than the type. This may 
be a hybrid with some other species. We also have some fine forms of 
G. acaulis particularly ‘Maxima’ and ‘Coelestina’ which flower very 
freely in fairly open positions both on the peat terraces and in the alpine 
terrace leading to the wood garden. There is also a little light Cambridge 
blue gentian called Drake’s strain which is especially attractive. 

We made the first peat wall over eight years ago now, and it is still 
standing up well. One can leave holes while building and grow such 
things as lewisias, ramondas and Primula edgworthii in them, which here 
sometimes will not survive unless they are put in at an angle. 

Our attention now turned to the Church Path. We bulldozed the 
north bank into a better shape and planted it with old roses, white Erica 
arborea, libertia, viburnums and several magnolias, among them kobus, 
salicifolia, campbeilii subsp. mollicomata, ‘Brozzonii’, veitchti and spren- 
geri diva. The mollicomata and sprengeri diva are both 20 feet high but 
have not yet flowered, but we hope for bloom any season now. At its 
base on either side of the grass walk, we tried various forms of the 
Candelabra primulas, such as helodoxa and the Inshriach and Beesiana 
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hybrids. We have also experimented with other primulas that do not 
mind growing away from water, provided they are given it during dry 
periods, such as secundiflora, sikkimensis, alpicola and its varieties and 
the Bartley strain of pulverulenta. Now one walks along a sunken path 
with primulas on either side backed mainly by old roses mingled with 
odd trees and shrubs, and some of the medium-sized rhododendrons. 
We have in many places induced the stronger climbing roses to 
appear to enjoy growing up trees, such as Scotch firs and birch. We find, 
with the aid of a strong dressing of manure and bone meal every year, 
that this is quite successful and looks very attractive. Such roses as 
moschata, multiflora var. gentiliana, filipes, witchuriana ‘La Perle’ and 
longicuspis, have gone up a surprisingly long way. Even our favourite 
climber ‘Lawrence Johnston’ does not object to a Scotch fir. All these 
roses have been planted at least 4 feet from the trunks of the trees. 
Rosa multiflora var. gentiliana is the best climber of all with us. It is 
a Chinese plant with delicate pale pink flowers. R. /ongicuspis is also 
30-40 feet high and flowers freely with single creamy-white flowers. 
Dwarf rhododendrons seem to do well in this part but we came to 
the conclusion that this area which is on high ground was not ideal for 
growing the larger and bigger-leafed rhododendrons. We planted a 
small belt of ‘Blue Tit’ and it is still one of our favourites and the plants 
have grown very well. R. williamsianum is now a low dome 5 feet across 
and is well worth its place both for its rounded form, its decorative 
foliage and its graceful pale pink bells. Some of the tenderer species 
have also done well with us, including R. maddeni, R. scottianum and 
R. manipurense while that magnificent old hybrid ‘Lady Alice Fitz- 
william’ always flowers freely. R. crassum and R. johnstoneanum are also 
both favourites of ours as are also ‘Moonstone’, the beautiful william- 
sianum hybrid, the very early-flowering, creamy ‘Bric-a-Brac’ which is 
so much sturdier than its moupinense parent, the rarer species pseudo- 
chrysanthum and recurvifolia ; the brilliant red ‘Elizabeth’ from Bodnant 
flowers freely as does also the pinker ‘Humming Bird’. Among a few 
of the larger rhododendrons here ‘Lady Bessborough’ and ‘Daydream’ 
have proved well worth their place. Latterly we have planted more 
camellias also and they promise plenty of flower. Pieris forrestii 
(Fig. 129) is 5 feet high by 3 feet through and is lovely in late spring 
when the sun shines through the young scarlet foliage, which appears 
at the same time as the creamy white bells. A group of Viburnum 
davidii covers one corner with its dark ribbed leaves. This is a most 
valuable evergreen for its lower-growing form and blue berries but 
both sexes must be planted together. The shrubby hypericum provide 
most useful late flowering over a long period and for several seasons 
now ‘Rowallane’ has not been cut and so has formed tall bushes up to 
5 or 6 fect. Both the shrubby and the herbaceous paeonies do well in 
the more open parts and we are fortunate to have a number of the fine 
hybrids raised by the late PROF. A. P. SAUNDERS in America such as the 
superb shrubby ‘Black Pirate’ and the herbaceous ‘Rose Garland’ and 
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‘Legion of Honour’. The older P. obovata alba (Fig. 134) is most 
rewarding with its silvery grey foliage and cup-shaped white flowers in 
spring. It is one of the earliest to flower and combines well with the 
pieris and hellebores which we grow in a large mass round a curving 
corner. The dark forms of the lenten roses are particularly fine and we 
have separated them from the pink and white forms. Of the true 
Christmas roses ‘Potter’s Wheel’ has proved the best. 

An unending source of interest is the discovery of new plants for 
ground cover. Perhaps one will never complete successfully this most 
necessary form of planting. It can be very exacting and difficult if one 
does not want it to become a mess. Cornus canadensis is a great favourite 
of ours for this purpose, but it likes certain parts of the wood more than 
others. We hope to increase our range of low-growing evergreens with 
good leaf texture, but they take time to collect and are slow growing. 
For the time being we fight to control geraniums, Alchemilla mollis, 
potentillas, forget-me-nots and bluebells—a battle which one must not 
lose! Tiarella wherryi and Saxifraga fortunei with its lovely reddish 
leaves and plume-like white flowers, the blue ajuga and asarum are other 
successful plants, each with some distinction of leaf or flower. Geraniums 
and bergenias are also very valuable in this respect and of the iatter the 
Ballawley hybrid with its large leaves and deep pink flowers is out- 
standingly the finest. The Kurume azaleas also form good ground cover 
and we have a mass of them by the lower walk which also gives brilliant 
colour in the spring. 

Shrubs with fine foliage and bark are also useful and well worth 
their place. Outstanding among these is the pink barked maple ‘Sen- 
kaki’ which has twigs like red coral in winter and an attractive yellow 
autumn colour. Our specimen is now 20 feet across by 10 feet in height. 
Others we grow are Acer griseum, ‘Osakazuki’, the brightest of the 
autumn colouring Japanese maples, A. hersi for its snake barked trunk 
and A. japonicum laciniatum for its finely divided foliage and autumn 
colouring. The aralias also give an unusually luxuriant effect, particu- 
larly the variegated form. 

During the last few years a start has been made on lilies—with con- 
signments from JAN DE GRAAFF in America and ALEXANDER BEST in 
Canada. With our rather heavy soil we are beginning to find that the 
best results come from planting the lily bulbs in small raised beds— 
perhaps from 3 to 5 feet long and from 2 to 3 feet in breadth, and about 
12 inches in depth, raised with peat blocks and filled in with a mixture 
of grit and leaf-mould. This method ensures excellent drainage, which 
otherwise they do not seem able to get here. So far the results are 
encouraging. If the lilies are not planted in raised beds but merely on 
ground level, it is found that their beds are liable to become a sort of 
sump pit in the winter—the water from all round draining into them 
with fatal results to the bulbs which often are not seen again 

At the far end of the wood garden, against a rather dark background, 
there are big clumps of L. regale which seem to do well year after year. 
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How true it is that one is never satisfied with one’s garden. By now 
we had grown dissatisfied with the north-east corner of the wood garden, 
and looking beyond the fence to the outside wood we saw the possibility 
of a new and very sheltered glade—just the place for lilies. It was 
already bordered on the south side by a mass of old philadelphus put in 
by my grandmother to flank her Church Path. The far end faded into 
a larch wood, the trunks making an impressive background with mys- 
terious darkness beyond. An old stone semi-circular seat with elaborate 
carving was found to provide a point of focus in the glade, and around 
and behind this an irregular bed was made which one day it is hoped 
will be filled with lilies interspersed with sweet-smelling azaleas and 
tree paeonies. It is still as yet rather immature. The lilies so far planted 
there are doing well. 

A bed of L. japonicum, the bulbs of which came from Canada, has 
been particularly good this year, several being over 2 feet in height and 
the flowers a lovely clear shell pink. What a wonderful lily this is. The 
American-raised ‘Limelight’ with lemon-yellow trumpets, ‘Green 
Dragon’ and ‘Black Dragon’ and ‘African Queen’ have been particularly 
rewarding and we hope may survive with us. Royal Gold strain, the 
yellow mutation of L. regale, is another that has proved good with us. 

Several years ago the north side of the wood was practically com- 
pleted, and we had come to the conclusion that this part, which is on 
high ground, was not ideal for growing rhododendrons of the bigger- 
leafed varieties, so as the urge to expand had not yet died away we opened 
up a further 3 acres below the main garden. It already contained some 
fine forest trees, and a start was made in growing specimen plants of 
rhododendrons in grass. 

This piece of ground falls gently to the south, and when making the 
lower part in 1954 we found two really lovely cedars, some large Canadian 
maples and several big birches. It was decided to leave the middle of 
the area open grass and to place the rhododendrons and other shrubs 
used round the outer part—with a wide space between so that as one 
walked round one could see them left and right. 

We made a vow, which we are still hoping to keep, that we would 
not overcrowd. The planting has been deliberately varied with some 
foliage plants of bamboos and rheums. We have tried to mix in other 
shrubs with the rhododendrons, such as Magnolia dawsoniana, molli- 
comata, obovata, sargentiana var. robusta and watsoni, and a couple of 
gums Eucalyptus gunnii and parvifolia—more or less the only two which 
appear to be quite hardy here. We have recently added Cherry “Tai- 
Haku’, Amelanchier canadensis and some enkianthus. ‘There also are 
Cornus florida rubra and Cornus nuttalli, both of which are flowering 
well. This year must have been a record flowering for the florida rubra 
in the country. The dry summer of 1959 seems to have suited them. 
It has taken fifteen years for Cornus nuttallit to flower, but now it 
appears to be well away. 

There was a good situation near the lower end for growing Lilium 
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giganteum and two years ago we had nineteen flowering in the same bed 
at the same time, the tallest of which was well over 10 feet. Our 
favourite rhododendrons there are macabeanum, ‘Cornish Cross’, 
‘Loderi King George’ and ‘Loderi Sir J. Hooker’, ‘Jalisco Elect’, 
Hawk g. ‘Crest’, ‘Penjerrick’ pink and cream forms, mallotum, ‘Polar 
Bear’, ‘Amor’ and ‘Azor’, ‘Earl of Athlone’, ‘Queen of Hearts’ and 
‘Rouge’—the last two of which are a really lovely red—‘Rouge’ being 
an Exbury plant and about as good as any we have ever seen. Apart 
from these single plants, there are a few groups of augustinii and the 
Lady Chamberlain crosses. We also have a young plant of the tender 
R. magnificum. Before leaving this bit we should mention Pinus patula 
and Picea breweriana both of which are outstandingly lovely. The former 
with its long drooping needles is over 15 feet and the latter 4 feet in 
height, a slower grower. 

At the beginning of the year 1955, feeling we had reached our 
boundaries for the time being, our attention was turned inwards, and it 
was obvious there was a great deal to be done to improve the formal part 
of the garden. Alpine plants attracted us more and more and soa raised 
bed about 18 inches high and 4 feet deep was constructed alongside 
the upper terrace leading to the woodland garden (Fig. 132). Parts are 
surfaced with chips. In it we have tried out a number of species tulips, 
and have fortunately been able to flower patches of Gentiana acaulis for 
some years past as well as other gentians and penstemons. Pretty dwarf 
violas have been allowed to seed themselves about. This border is 
kept only for alpines or very small plants and has successfully grown 
some of the choicer ones. 

Turning to the really formal part we had most kind help from good 
friends, in particular GRAHAM THOMAS and LANNING ROPER who had 
both experience and taste in this form of gardening. Without their help 
we should never on our own have successfully remade an enclosed paved 
garden, and later added a lily pond to the oid bowling green. The paved 
garden lay inside three high yew hedges, the front side stepping down 
to the alpine border on a lower level. It had been laid out early in the 
century and had long dull beds with narrow paving between. These 
beds were broken up into a much more attractive design and wider 
paved paths led to a higher level at the far end. On this stands a large 
lead tank flanked by two stone benches that came from the Bank of 
England when it was rebuilt. Two standard wisterias in square beds 
filled with tulips flank these again (Fig. 130). This lead tank is a beauti- 
ful specimen with an embossed front and the date 1727. It was once 
used as a sideboard with an oak top at the Goldsmiths Company where 
it formerly was. In spring it is filled with Clematis macropetala, which is 
planted in deep boxes and taken out for the summer and placed in a 
shady corner. The blue and mauve flowers combine very well with the 
grey lead as they hang down over the edge. For the summer it is 
planted with a variety of fuchsias and pelargoniums, a luxuriant medley 
which helps to break the formality of the garden and gives a soft splash 
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of colour against the green yew hedge behind and cascades over the 
edge of the tank (Fig. 131). 

Beds near the centre path are filled with mixed violas and silver-leaf 
tanacetum with early scillas. The outer beds are planted with bergenias 
and silver-leafed plants and irises. ‘T'wo standard Viburnum juddii are 
placed near the front and standard fuchsias later give flower in the 
summer months. 

In late summer the big bosses of bergenia in rich green bulge over 
the edges of the beds and the masses of pale mauve violas and silver- 
leafed plants bring a pleasant informality into the scene. 

We have now sworn an oath to go no further, but improvements 
must continue all the time. Our principle is that when we keep passing 
any portion of the garden without really looking at it something drastic 
must be done to it as soon as possible, and this last winter led us into 
a major operation. ‘The bowling green enclosed by yew hedges and with 
a background of high birches, beech and Scotch firs was an empty 
space into which people did not often go, so we planned to put in a pond 
where water lilies could be grown and some fish could be kept. Again 
with the help of our friends we made a 40-foot diagonal round pond, 
which has now been planted with six carefully chosen water lilies— 
among them the deep red ‘Escarboucle’, the large white ‘Gladstoniana’ 
and the yellow ‘Moorei’. A clump of pontederia and one of butomus 
were put round the edge and one shrub, Pyrus salicifolia pendula 
planted so as to hang over the pond later on. We put in thirty Golden 
Orfe—reduced to twenty now owing to rather too good a feed of ant’s 
eggs one evening. On three sides of the pool against the yew hedge, are 
stone benches and on the fourth side a stone statue of a Victorian young 
lady who looks as if she may be about to bathe. 

The sloping banks from the wood leading down to this enclosure 
behind the yew hedges have various shrubs on them, such as laburnum, 
deutzia and embothrium and an Acer pseudoplatanus brilliantissimum 
which is a really lovely salmon-pink colour in the early spring. 

Immediately in front of the house and well below it there is a long 
flat piece of ground, rather corresponding to the length of the house, 
with a pond in the middle and about eighteen beds which were filled 
with hybrid tea roses. It has, however, become obvious as the years 
have passed that they were never really going to like it there. Replace- 
ments became more and more necessary. Some years we had to provide 
nearly a hundred new rose bushes to fill up the blanks. There is no 
question that hybrid tea roses do not do well in this part of the world. 
We think it may be that they go on trying to flower until Christmas and 
so wear themselves out. Anyhow, this year they were all moved to the 
kitchen garden and replaced with floribundas. We obtained a supply 
of two roses which we liked very much and thought would mix well— 
‘Holstein Yellow’ and a comparatively new rose called ‘Magenta’. It 
is hard to imagine why it was given this name, because it is not magenta 
but a really lovely soft grey-mauve. These two colours were mixed 
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together and they have looked very well and happy this year. A fountain 
has been added to the pond and rather an attractive lead centre-piece 
on which the water could fall and spill over. 

This brings our gardening operations up to date. During all the 
years we were pushing out into what had been the wood, we were at 
the same time experimenting to see which plants liked us. Our soil is 
practically neutral, having a pH of 7, but it is undoubtedly on the heavy 
side and the best results come from adding coarse grit, sand and leaf- 
mould. We are fortunate in having a practically unlimited supply of 
good leaf-mould from the beech and oak woods around us, and also a 
big dump of thirty to forty-year-old sawdust. 

It has been difficult to come to any definite conclusion as to which 
plants like old sawdust better than good leaf-mould, and itis rather doubt- 
ful whether any of them do with the exception perhaps of some primulas. 

On the whole we are agreeably surprised by the various plants that 
tolerate us. For instance, we can grow nomocharis well enough to give 
us great pleasure, as well as Myosotidium nobile—the giant forget-me-not 
that grows on the seashore of Chatham Island near New Zealand. This 
does well with us and flowers well provided it is mulched at shortish 
intervals with seeweed and the ground kept damp. Some shelter in the 
winter to keep the bad frosts from coming down on it and also from 
strong winds is advisable—otherwise the leaves are cut down and never 
get really big before the end of the next summer-—-nor will it probably 
flower. Meconopsis definitely like our soil very much, and we are 
fortunate in having a good deep-blue betonicifolia and being so far able 
to keep it. We grow the big yellow nepalense form—the pinks and reds 
and wallichii of all sorts of colours and shades as well as the superb 
hybrid sheldonit. 

On the house itself some tender climbers such as Trachelospermum 
jasminoides have grown between the old Magnolia grandiflora, while 
banksian roses, the deep-pink hybrid rose ‘Ramona’ (Fig. 137) and the 
pink Mutisia oligodon flower well each year. In a narrow bed in front 
of the wall rather dwarf callistemons, both scarlet and yellow (Fig. 136) 
have been established and flowered, the yellow now for several years. 
In front of them a large bed with old yuccas contains a number of slightly 
tender plants and bulbs. Some of these such as the large Fuchsia 
corymbosa are taken in for the winter. 

I would like in closing to acknowledge the many plants which we 
have received from kind friends—in particular sIR ERIC SAVILL of 
Windsor, MR. E. B. ANDERSON, MR. NORMAN HADDEN of Porlock, and 
MISS NELLIE BRITTON. The garden is open on behalf of the District 
Nurses’ Association and the National Trust every Thursday afternoon 
from after the first week in April until the middle of June. 

So the game continues, never ending and never wholly satisfactory, 
pursuing a goal to which only time can lead one, and which is always 
round the corner. The old definition of gardening may be a good one: 
“Eleven months of hard work and one month of acute disappointment”. 
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COOL GREENHOUSE PLANTS FOR 
EVERYMAN 


L. Maurice Mason 
(Lecture given on Fuly 12, 1960, SIR GILES LODER, BT., in the Chair) 


re of all we must surely consider what is a cool greenhouse. The 
R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening defines it as a structure in which a 
minimum temperature of 45-50° F. can be maintained. So we will 
start on this assumption and it may be taken for granted that any 
plants which are mentioned have been grown by the speaker in these 
temperatures. The size and the site of the house do not matter particu- 
larly, although from my own part I prefer a span-roofed structure which 
runs east and west. It is no part of this talk, either, to discuss how the 
house should be heated, as excellent professional advice can so easily be 
obtained nowadays. It is assumed that the house is purely for the 
pleasure of its owner, who is an amateur gardener, and who may not 
always be able to give the plants inside it quite the attention that they 
should have. In other words, only plants that will stand a certain 
degree of neglect will be mentioned. 

I propose to describe the plants in four categories, those which can 
be grown under the staging, those which can be grown on it, those 
which can be hung above it and, where there is room, climbing plants to 
adorn the walls, perhaps the roof, and the supports. It must be 
realized that today space is precious and the best use must be made of 
every available inch. So let us start off by discussing a few plants which 
can be safely and happily grown under the staging, where their con- 
tainers should be stood on pots so that they are not in direct contact 
with the soil. My favourites for this situation are, undoubtedly, the 
Rex begonias of which there are a multitude, and the choice of colour 
must be left to individual preference. 

I would say that my five favourites are ‘Vesuve’, ‘Bettina Rothschild’, 
‘La Marquise’, ‘Pride of St. Albans’ and ‘Filigree’. These are all plants 
having a fleshy rhizome, and are best grown in pans, freely drained, 
and kept tolerably moist during the summer months, but allowed to go 
nearly dormant in the winter. ‘The flowers are insignificant and possibly 
best removed. The plants themselves respond tremendously to a pro- 
prietory feed at regular intervals during the growing season (Fig. 138). 

Another genus which succeeds well in these conditions, though 
possibly they like a little more light, are the epiphyllums, whose 
glorious flowers of orange, pink and gold are freely produced in the 
summer months. There is no particular secret to growing them, but I 
have found that it is essential that they should not be over-potted. 
We found out, too, quite by accident that varieties of impatiens grow 
happily beneath the bench, whether in pots or not, and only require 
(440) 
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trimming over two or three times a year to keep them in quite good 
condition. Various species of tradescantia will also succeed well 
here. My own impression is that very often the colour of the foliage 
striped and marbled, is much better beneath the bench than it is on it. 
They grow perhaps too freely here, and tend to wander from their 
allotted space, but that is surely a good fault in any plant. 

Let us now turn to those plants which can be grown suspended 
above the staging. We have been quite successful with many species of 
orchids, although, of course, it must be realized that they are not good 
bed fellows with other plants, but if care is taken they can lend great 
interest. Stanhopea, with their pendulous spikes of weirdly shaped and 
coloured flowers, are one good genus; many species of dendrobium, 
possibly do better this way particularly if they can be kept dry, and so do 
quite a number of other orchids. We have been quite successful, too, 
with several species of ceropegia, particularly Ceropegia africana, C. 
bulbosa, C. volubile, and C. woodii. These can be grown in quite small 
pans, their climbing growths twined round a wire frame, where their 
thick marbled leaves and mauve and purple splashed tubular flowers 
present a very picturesque effect. 

I should say though that we have been most successful in growing 
almost all the species of Bromeliads ‘‘The Pineapple Family”, above the 
staging. It must be remembered that by and large these are entirely 
epiphytic in nature, and are consequently much happier when fixed to a 
small block of wood and suspended in the air. We usually fasten them 
on with a handful of osmunda fibre and a piece of copper wire, when they 
will grow for many years. It is only necessary to keep the cup in the 
centre of the plant full of water, and they are then quite happy. Many 
of them, particularly the tillandsias, have lovely flowers, which, although 
they may be fleeting are produced in a succession over a long season. 
The most common species are Tillandsia lindeni, which has a spike 
like a flat fish, with a beautiful purple flower. The tiny little 7. tonantha 
with its glorious foliage tipped with red, and even, of course, that weird 
freak of nature the Spanish Moss, Tillandsia usneoides. For a limited 
selection though I would chose from amongst the aechmeas, billbergias, 
and vriesias, almost all of which have great charm and character. My 
three favourite vriesias being V. duvaliana, V. saundersti, and V. 
splendens var. major. 

Next let us consider the many climbers which can be used to train up 
the sides of the house, and if the roof is wired scramble up there. Their 
name is legion, many of them being very lovely. We have used with 
success various varieties of bougainvilleas although perhaps their some- 
what flamboyant colours may not be to everyone’s taste. Petraea 
volubilis with its spikes of flowers like a shower of ink, is indescribably 
lovely, and will stand a very much lower temperature than is generally 
realized. Fasminum angulare with its pure white flowers freely produced 
in the summer is another uncommon climber which should be more used. 


Stephanotis floribunda so well known for its use in bridal bouquets is 
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pone a border-line plant as it likes to be rather warmer. However, if 
ept well dry in the winter it might possibly succeed. acquemontia 
violacea is one of my favourites, its blue convolvulus-like flowers being 
produced with tremendous freedom throughout the summer, but it is 
rather rampageous. 

There are several species of hoya, those Asiatic and Australasian 
climbers which are so lovely. Hoya carnosa is, of course, the commonest, 
but Hoya coronaria and Hoya australis are also equally attractive, their 
flower heads being perhaps rather longer. For the lovers of the bizarre, 
Aristolochia gigas var. sturtevantiu would certainly fill the bill, as it has a 
flower possibly a foot long by 8 inches wide, with an overall pattern 
rather like a purple Turkish carpet. But unfortunately it has a quite 
revolting smell. Where space permits, the quite lovely Passiflora 
quadrangularis should be introduced. Unfortunately again it is rather 
rampant, but the flowers are so magnificent that is well worth growing. 
It has the added advantage that if the flowers are pollinated it will 
produce a crop of quite delightful passion fruit. ‘Two climbing potatoes 
also merit attention, Solanum wendlandu and Solanum seaforthianum. 
The former is rather robust, but the potato-like flowers of a deep blue 
are very charming, whereas in the latter they are smaller and of a rather 
paler colour. Both incidentally are very susceptible to red spider which 
will soon completely defoliate them if not controlled. 

I feel that I must mention in passing that quite superb climber 
Monstera deliciosa whose huge leaves, perhaps up to a yard long and 
2 feet wide, deeply cut, are so very spectacular. This plant can cover a 
tremendous area but is easily kept in bounds, and when once seen is 
certainly never forgotten. This plant has many relatives amongst the 
climbing philodendrons which are all self-clingers, all evergreen, and 
usually have very handsome and ornamental leaves. One of the best is 
Philodendron ilsemannii variegata, which as the name would imply has 
leaves splashed with white and pink which are very charming. Flowers 
of all this family are, of course, insignificant. Just one other climber I 
must not omit before I pass on, and that is Rhodochiton volubile, a 
climbing convolvulus-like plant whose full purple flowers are produced 
in great abundance and are extremely attractive. It is very tolerant of 
low temperatures, and is undoubtedly a very lovely thing. 

Let us now consider what plants we can grow on the staging itself, 
and here we have an almost embarrassing choice. I would certainly start 
off by mentioning two genera of orchids—cymbidiums and plain- 
leaved cypripediums. Both these can be perfectly well grown in a cool 
greenhouse, the cymbidiums probably being better with very little 
shading, whereas the cypripediums certainly during the summer 
months, must have a considerable amount. The cymbidiums, depend- 
ing on the varieties chosen, should supply flowers from January until 
Easter, and a well-grown plant with four or five spikes of flower, which 
will last for eight weeks, is surely as good a value as can be hoped for. 
Cypripediums of the Jnsigne group will flower between October and 
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Photo: Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh 

Fic. 128—Rhododendron ‘William Wright Smith’ F.C.C. 26 April 1960. A notable 
hybrid between R. nuttallii and R. veitchianum named after the late Regius Keeper 
of the Royal Botanic Garden and Professor of Botany at Edinburgh (see page 461) 


Photo: Sir John Amory 
Fic. 129—Pieris forrestii in the Woodland Garden at Knightshayes Court showing 
the scarlet colour of the young foliage and flowers appearing together (see page 434) 
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Fic. 130—Wisteria in Spring 

in the paved garden under- 

planted with tulips (see page 
437) 


Fic. 131—The paved garden 
in Spring showing the old lead 
cistern at the end with Clematis 
macropetala. In the foreground 
there is a clump of Jberis gib- 

raltarica (see page 437) 
Photos: Country Life 
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Photos: J. E. Dotwenward 
Fic. 132—Terraces for small alpine plants and bulbs leading to woodland garden 
(see page 437) 
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Fic. 133—Spring bulbs including Narcissus bulbocodium and Narcissus triandrus 
albus in the woodland garden, showing also one of the peat walls on the right (see 
page 433) 


Photo: Sir John Amory 
Fic. 134—Paeonia obovata alba in the woodland garden (see page 


Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 135—Erythronium ‘White Beauty’ and Trillium sessile on the peat terraces i 
the woodland garden (see page 433) 
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Photos: Sir John Amory 
¥ Fic. 136—Dwarf yellow Callistemon in narrow bed by the wall of the house (see 
page 439) 


Fic. 137—Rose ‘Ramona’ against the wall of the house (see page 439) 
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Photos: Amateur Gardening 

Fic. 138—A house of begonias showing considerable variety of foliage and flower 

in Mr. L. Maurice Mason's garden. Notice Rex begonias grown under the staging 
(see page 440) 
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CV with areat pleasure that Ghe Re yal 


© Horticultural Society, ofters warm congratulations to 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


on the SOO anniversary of its foundation. 


“GRE President and Council of the Ghe Royal 


Horticultural Society desire to express 
theickeen admivation of the splendid achievements 
of She Royal Society in stimulating study in all 
branches of science. “They recognise the contributions 
which Ghe Royal Society has made to the prestige 
of this country by its encouragement of scienti 
research and exploration and they recall witha, 
gratitude how past and present Fellows of Ghe 
Royal Society have enhanced the reputation of The 
Royal Horticultural Society. earnestly hope that 
The Royal Society will contiaue to add frash lustre 
te ite great record and they send best wishes for 

its long continued success. 
Bowes 


Fic. 139—Address presented by the President, The Hon. Sir David Bowes 
Lyon, V.M.H., to The Royal Society on the Three Hundredth Anniversary of its 
foundation. The flowers were drawn by Miss Margaret Stones 
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SPECIES OF SALVIA 


Fic. 140—Salvia verbascifolia 
in July in Central Anatolia, 
Turkey (see page 454) 


Fic. 14*—Salvia candidissima 
from Turkey growing in the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- 

burgh (see page 452) 
Photos: lan Hedge 
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February and should last in good condition up to six weeks a plant. 
Their cultivation is not difficult and specialist instruction is readily 
available. 

So many species and varieties of begonias will grow and are so 
attractive that it is perhaps difficult to know which to select. In Feb- 
ruary of this year we had a quite charming plant called Begonia legia, 
whose bronze leaves and the single white flowers made a most attractive 
picture. It was followed by B. digswelliana whose blood-red flowers on 
the cane-like stems are produced ini great abundance. Following that is 
one called ‘Corbeille de feu’, which usually goes on from April through 
the summer months. B. haageana which is grown both for the beauty of 
its creamy pink flowers and grey-green foliage with the deep red under- 
side, is another superb plant, and one which if grown with care will before 
long make a plant 4 feet high and as much through, when it isa joy indeed. 
Begonias, too, are singularly free from most plant pests and diseases, 
and I am quite sure that some of the secret of success in growing them 
is to keep them as dry as possible during the autumn and winter months 
when growth has practically ceased. There are so many begonias though 
that I almost hesitate to pick out which are my favourites. Begonia 
evansiana which is hardy in warm and sheltered gardens will produce a 
shower of single pink flowers in the summer; Begonia sutherlandi from 
South Africa, a small plant not more than 6 inches high with its orange- 
yellow flowers is also quite charming. For sheer beauty of leaf Begonia 
manicata when well grown, must surely be one of the more outstanding ; 
a fairly robust plant it can soon get to 3 feet high and as much through, 
its flowers being freely produced in February when the whole plant is 
attractive to a degree. Before leaving this family I think I would say, 
with comparatively few exceptions, they will all stand a minimum 
Winter temperature of 45° F. and almost all have qualities which make 
them well worth growing. 

Abutilons in shades of orange, pink and gold are good cool green 
house shrubs, and can be kept in flower throughout the year. They are 
sufficiently hardy to be stood outside in the summer months, but for the 
space they take up are as good value as anything I can think of. Their 
hanging bells are very freely produced and although fleeting are borne 
in such numbers that a plant is seldom without several flowers on it. 
They are undoubtedly one of those plants which pay for generous feed- 
ing during the growing season. 

So far I have not mentioned any bulbs, corms, or tubers, but the 
many garden varieties of achimenes now available, are well worth a 
place in any collection. Start them into growth in March and by May 
you will have a constant succession of pansy-like flowers, in every shade 
of colour you can think of, until the autumn. A few peasticks inserted in 
the pot is all that is necessary to keep the plants in position. It is not 
necessary to buy many tubers to begin with, as they increase with great 
rapidity. They should be allowed to dry off in the autumn, and the pots 
placed on their side under the staging, where they should be kept quite 
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dry until the spring. A plant to which I am much attached and which is 
certainly easy to grow is Asclepias curassavica, which is a small shrub 
whose heads of orange and gold flowers are produced with great free- 
dom. Perhaps the feathery seed pods are not the least part of its attrac- 
tion, and they certainly form a very ready means of increase. 

Beloperone guttata, the shrimp plant, is on the border-line for a cool 
greenhouse, but might just about succeed. It is well named, the flower 
heads looking not unlike a shrimp, is easy of culture and tolerant of 
most conditions except damp, in the winter months. A well grown 
plant can be 2 feet high and as much through, and it should always be 
trimmed over as soon as it shows signs of becoming leggy. I suppose 
we all have some families of plants to which we are particularly addicted, 
and amongst my favourites are the four or five species of cestrum, 
which we grow in very cool conditions. Cestrum newellii, C. elegans and 
C. aurantiacum, are three perhaps rather robust plants, but they flower 
so freely throughout the summer months that I should hate to be with- 
out them. Their panicles of pink, red and gold are indeed charming. 
They can be propagated with great ease, and do require staking to keep 
them neat and tidy. They undoubtedly repay the trouble involved in 
this respect. 

Curiously enough blue is a colour which is not very common in cool 
greenhouse plants, but Clerodendron ugandense is a shrub which pro- 
duces large numbers of Cambridge blue flowers, with erect anthers, 
which present a very dainty picture. Species of Clivia, too, make very 
robust plants, tolerant of neglect and producing their spikes of flowers 
during the spring months with great regularity. A rather unusual one is 
Clivia miniata variegata, whose striped foliage certainly adds interest to 
a collection although it does not flower with the regularity of the others. 

There are not perhaps very many palms which are suitable for our 
purpose, but among the cycads Dioon edule from Mexico is so attractive 
and so tolerant of lower temperatures that it must be included. Its stiff 
almost lemon-green leaves make a wonderful foil for begonias or other 
softer leaved plants. It seems to be very slow-growing, and a plant which 
we had for nine or ten years is now 3 feet high, and as much across. It is 
a plant which must have good drainage and a large amount of coarse 
sand should be incorporated in the potting mixture. 

Fatshedera lizei variegata is by no means one of my favourite 
plants, but the variegated foliage is quite striking, and it has so robust a 
constitution that it is worthy of mention. Rather like a big variegated 
ivy it is one of those plants which it is almost impossible to kill. For 
lovers of plants with attractive foliage, which after all persists a great 
deal longer than the flowers, there are many species of ficus which will 
do well enough. Ficus australis with variegated foliage of green and 
gold is very pleasing. The small F. diversifolia with round olive-green 
leaves, almost invariably carrying a crop of sterile fruits, is charming. 
While the common F. decora and F. decora variegata are too well 
known to discuss further. A rather rare fig but one well worth seeing is 
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F. cannoni whose large bronze leaves are indescribably lovely. It is a 
little robust, but does not seem to resent being hard pruned at almost 
any season of the year. Almost everyone knows Helxine soletrolii, which 
can be such a nuisance, but it has a golden form and a silver variegated 
form, which are two very lovely plants and not so invasive. They make 
charming edging pans for the front of the staging, and I am quite 
sure when they are better known they will be very commonly grown. 
Propagation is, of course, easy enough and they should be renewed at 
any rate once a year. 

We are all of us inclined to think of hibiscus as being quite definitely 
tropical shrubs, demanding a high temperature; this is by no means 
true, and the many varieties of Hibiscus rosa-sinensis can be grown in 
temperatures down to 40° F. They may lose most of their leaves in the 
winter, but will come away in the spring, and in an unshaded house will 
flower well during the summer months. Their gaudy flowers are pro- 
duced in every shade of colour from white to dark red, both single and 
double, a well flowered plant being a most attractive sight. The varie- 
gated H. rosa-sinensis var. cooperi, which has foliage of green, red and 
white, is smaller-growing but a very pleasing plant. If starved it may 
look rather anaemic, but with a little judicious feeding it can be most 
attractive. 

So far no mention has been made of any succulent plants for the cool 
greenhouse, but there are so many and it would be almost true to say 
that any succulent plant will succeed in the temperature we are dis- 
cussing. My favourites are amongst the kalanchoes and bryophyllums, 
because their flowers last so long and bécause they are tolerant of 
neglect for long periods. Kalanchoe blosfieldiana with its hanging red 
flowers is well known, as is K. daigremontiana with its curious green 
bells, and there are many others equally pleasing. 

An excellent shrub for the cool greenhouse is Lagerstroemia indica; 
we grow it in a corridor which is unheated and where it gets nearly 
frozen, but the great heads of pinky-purple flowers are produced 
regularly from July to October. Rather on the coarse side it is best 
severely pruned and can be kept at the requisite size without harm to 
the plant. If the space is available Musa cavendishii the dwarf banana, 
is very easy to grow, and in a large enough container will fruit every 
now and again. The leaves themselves are spectacular enough and 
where possible it should be included for its foliage alone. There are, of 
course, very many species of banana, but for the average amateur 
M. cavendishii is the most suitable plant to grow. 

Oleanders are wonderfully tolerant plants for a cool greenhouse and 
provided they are not shaded will flower with considerable abandon 
throughout the summer months. There is a variegated form which is 
quite pleasing and they may be grown in many colours. Perhaps my 
favourite is a double white which looks for all the world like a carnation, 
There is no reason why they should not be stood outside in the summer 
months. They, too, are plants which do not seem to resent being hard 
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pruned in the very least, so there is no necessity for them to outgrow 
their alloted space. 

Everyone knows the Regal and Zonal pelargoniums, there being 
many too many varieties to mention. I would put in a word for the 
variegated forms which are so lovely, and which are so much better 
under glass than they are out of doors. They are such good plants for 
the amateur and you can always be fiddling with them and the more you 
stop them, the more you can take the dead leaves off them, the more 
attractive they are. ‘They do not need re-potting very often but respond 
well to a regular application of almost any feed. Some of the species of 
pelargonium are not so well known, but there are some very charming 
things amongst them. The flowers are very much smaller than those of 
the gaudy hybrids but usually have a depth of colour and a character 
which the others lack. I am particularly attached to Pelargonium 
echinatum, P. triste, P. reniforme, and that odd monstrosity P. tetragonum. 
The secret of success with all the pelargonium species is to let them go 
quite dry from July until February. If they lose all their leaves in that 
time it does not matter in the very least as they will present the most 
pleasing sight when they break into growth in the early spring. 

Quite a number of species of philodendron, those climbing aroids 
from Central and South America, will stand surprisingly low tempera- 
tures. As almost all of them have bold and attractive leaves and are 
readily obtainable from florists specializing in house plants, they are 
well worth experimenting with, particularly as they are so easily pro- 
pagated that they need never get out of hand. It is well worth while 
sponging the leaves from time to time with soft water, as this un- 
doubtedly greatly adds to their beauty. 

Two very charming little shrubs are Ruellia devosiana and R. 
portellae, whose tubular flowers are a pale purple and the leaves a soft 
green with a purple underside. They are very easy, very charming, and 
should be much more widely grown than they are at the present time. 
Neither of them are at all difficult but they do like to be dry in the 
winter months if the temperature is low. 

No lecture of this kind could be complete without mention of 
sansevierias. ‘These tolerant plants will stand almost anything except 
being drowned in the winter months, but there is no necessity for the 
collection to be restricted to the two most common varieties which are 
S. trifasciata and var. laurentii. There are many other just as attractive 
and just as tolerant. Sansevieria hahnii with its golden and silver 
varieties make nice little rosettes 6 to g inches high, and a pan full of 
them is a most pleasing sight. Sansevieria cylindrica is a bold plant whose 
individual leaves can get up to 4 feet high when it is indeed striking. 
We prefer to grow them in baskets rather than in pans as the running 
rhizomes will come out between the slats where they seem so much 
more at home. 

Nowadays Saxifraga sarmentosa variegata is a little uncommon, but 
the variegated mother of thousands, with its pink, green and white 
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geranium-like leaves, is a very pretty little plant, and one which should 
certainly be more grown than it is at the present time. Strelitzia reginae, 
that lovely South African, is again a lot more tolerant of low tempera- 
tures than is generally realized. Its flowers blue, red and gold, pro- 
duced at the end of a 3-inch spike, are truly magnificent and last so long 
that it should be in every collection. Our plant has not been re-potted 
now for many years, but seems to flower as well if not better, than ever 
it did. 

There, I will end the list of plants which can be grown in a cool 
greenhouse. There have been so many omissions of plants which might 
have been included that the list could be extended almost indefinitely. 
No mention has been made of ferns, as they are not perhaps too simple 
for a cool greenhouse where there may be a bit of neglect. Very little 
has been said about bulbous plants of any kind, although goodness 
knows there are enough varieties that can be grown. All the plants 
mentioned can be obtained without too much difficulty from the 
recognized trade circles in this country, and none of them present any 
particular difficulty in growing. 


TREES IN TOWNS AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT FOR LANDSCAPE EFFECT 


Brenda Colvin, P.P., I.L.A. 
(Lecture given on July 26, 1960, MR. G. L. PILKINGTON, in the Chair) 


HEN invited to speak on Trees in Towns and their Treatment for 

Landscape Effect, I asked myself what difference, precisely, is 
there between tree planting in urban and rural areas? The answer to 
that question helps us to choose and to place the trees correctly. 

The competition for space, light and air is keener in town than in 
country : there are more people and, of necessity, fewer trees. The other 
great difference is that horticultural conditions tend to be more difficult. 
Then there is of course some difference in the purpose of tree planting. 
We do not have to consider timber values, but the appearance of the tree 
and its relationship to its surroundings is all the more important. 

Taking these three factors in turn, we realize that town conditions 
call for special care in regard to our choice. We should: 

(a) ensure the best use of such space as may be allotted to trees by 
having trees of the right habit and shape for the position; and by 
training their shape carefully ; 

(6) control horticultural conditions so that our trees have a fair 
chance of healthy growth; 

(c) ensure the fullest visual effect of the trees. 

The fact that fewer trees can be used means that each tree chosen 
has a more important function to fulfil than if it were planted in the 
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country. The value of trees as visual elements of the townscape can 
scarcely be overrated. Their power of bringing natural beauty into the 
town, and of relating architecture and other man-made features to 
nature should be used to the fullest possible extent. 

I referred to the best use of such space as may be allotted to trees. 
We cannot have trees in towns unless the lay-out provides suitable 
space: unsuitable planning may rule out trees in towns. A colleague of 
mine was once asked by some public-spiri:ed individuals to advise about 
tree planting in a dingy street. Their plan would have made a wonderful 
improvement had it not been for the existence of cellars under the 
pavement: a little point which had been overlooked by the enthusiasts. 

Housing authorities and architects like to show nice pictures of their 
work to the public, and photographers are skilled at finding good view- 
points. These, you will observe, nearly always make use of existing 
trees—to frame or to provide background and setting for the buildings. 
While we congratulate the planners for preserving those trees, and the 
photographers for recording the fact, we can also observe that those trees 
have caused a welcome break in the architectural pattern and may have 
changed an otherwise indifferent collection of buildings into an object of 
civic pride. But is there any reason why similar opening out and vavia- 
tion of the housing pattern should not be made much more often to 
accommodate new planting where no old trees exist? There seems to 
be a terrible lack of imagination over this, for the narrow spaces available 
in many a hackneyed housing lay-out can never accommodate trees of 
the stature required. 

The point is that the need for important tree groups should be 
realized at the outset, and the street pattern deliberately planned to 
include them. 

Many of our older towns have fine streets wide enough to admit 
avenues of trees, and even in narrow streets avenues are popular in 
areas of high rateable value. Why is it that people living in old houses 
like trees and shade more than those who move to new estates? And 
why is it that the higher the rates, the more shade we can endure ? Shade 
near the windows of modern council houses is apparently a horror not 
to be tolerated, and yet I shall show some slides illustrating trees close 
up against dwellings and lending dignity to beautiful houses. 

Where space is very limited, obviously it is better to use small trees 
which will not have to be mutilated to keep them within bounds. But 
they can never have the magnificence and dignity of the great forest 
trees. The present trend towards removal of our lovely heritage of 
plane trees in favour of small cherries and thorns is, I think, to be resisted 
with all the strength we can muster. 

Before leaving the question of the space available in towns, and 
although much I have already said appears to relate to new develop- 
ments, housing estates and new towns, I would stress the point that 
there are many neglected opportunities for tree planting in our older 
towns and although such opportunities may not always be in important 
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central streets and squares they could nevertheless be used to great 
effect. Derelict corners and “‘unusable” waste spaces near railways, 
factories and other less attractive spots, now so dull and unsightly that 
we turn from them in disgust, could be used to good effect. Not only 
would their immediate neighbourhood be transformed but tall trees 
grown there would become good background and skyline features for a 
wide area of the town beyond. 

Coming to my second point—horticultural difficulties—I have found 
that the greatest problem in tree planting in towns is their after-care. 
Even in country places where conditions are perfect it is never possible 
to leave young trees to their own devices. Before any planting scheme 
is undertaken we must ensure proper conditions of growth and of 
future care. I have heard it seriously stated that it is no use planting 
young trees in old towns today, because conditions are ‘“‘agin” them. 
That sweeping statement includes conditions of soil and atmosphere 
and of vandalism. I think people lay too much blame on “atmospheric 
pollution”; most of the ills which beset young trees can be foreseen and 
avoided, or overcome. 

I feel fairly sure that the majority of losses amongst newly-planted 
town trees are due to drought rather than atmospheric pollution. The 
smoke content of the air in big towns is improving and is already far 
better than it was when many of our trees were established. Surface 
water is drained from roads, roofs and all hard paved areas and scarcely 
any rain water reaches tree roots. There is no stored moisture in the 
soil surface so that, until tap roots have made contact with subsoil water 
—and that may be very deep—they are as dependent on our care as if 
grown under a roof. Many failures in town gardens arise because this 
fact is not sufficiently appreciated. 

The difficulty can be overcome by first providing drainage sharp 
enough to eliminate the risk of over-watering, and then to ensure a 
copious supply of water—not only in drought periods but regularly— 
rain or no rain—until the root system is capable of supporting the trees 
from subsoil moisture. Pavements and yards can be given a fall towards 
tree stations so that water soaks through their soil on its way to the 
drains, so reducing the need for artificial irrigation to drought periods 
only. For the latter underground watering is probably the most eco- 
nomical method in the long run: it is commonly used in the United 
States. Perforated pipes near the tree roots can be controlled from a 
distance and whole groups, squares or streets done by the turning of a 
single tap. 

We should remember that copious watering leads to leaching of soil 
nutrients, so that feeding should also be generous. There is a lack of soil 
life in towns : unless fertility is kept up by regular mulching and a supply 
of organic material as well as actual soil nutrients, town soils get very 
sterile. 

Vandalism—the other great hazard for young trees is difficult to 
control. It is hard to understand the state of mind which leads to it, and 
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it is perhaps in the main a sociological problem to be approached from 
the angle of education in school and home. In so far as it is due to pure 
carelessness, tree guards are useful, and should be the rule for all young 
trees in towns. Much of the damage by children is due to the effect of 
novelty, and as that wears off and the trees become a normal part of life 
they are allowed to grow. That may mean replacing losses for some 
years: the cost of such replacements should be allowed for in all esti- 
mates. The phrase coined by Peter Shepheard as “ The law of diminishing 
vandalism” is expressive and true, and its implications should be accepted 
by those responsible for planting in towns. Vandalism and carelessness 
apart, the normal percentage of losses in towns is apt to be high. 

After-care implies not only replacements, but trimming and shaping 
of successful trees, and attention to stakes and ties. Neglect of ties can 
lead to death or breakages above the tie and consequent ruin of the 
typical form. 

In all town planting, the shape of the tree should be controlled to 
suit the position and purpose of the plantation. Trimming branches 
while still small and young can be done without leaving visible wounds 
—at later stages it becomes dangerous and costly. In many places we 
need standards of open habit with no foliage obstructing sight lines or 
views, and without any bulky boskage in the crown. At other points 
we may need plenty of foliage low down to screen unsightly visions 
beyond, or we may need wind shelter or sound barriers. | hope shortly 
to show some slides showing recommended treatments for various pur- 
poses, but before doing so this aspect of planting brings me to the third 
point I referred to at the beginning of this talk—that is the full use of 
trees for visual effect. 

There are occasions when an isolated tree may please on its own 
merits alone. But in general use trees are members of a community and 
should be considered as groups capable of fulfilling this or that purpose. 
Some of the functions they perform may be visual, as when used to 
create an interesting horizon, relating rooflines and contributing their 
dark masses to a balanced composition, or when framing a vista: other 
more practical functions such as the provision of shade, shelter or screen 
may also be performed by tree groups—sometimes by groups serving 
the visual purposes at the same time. In my view the more uses tree 
groups may be serving in any composition, the better they satisfy the 
critical eye of the artist even though he may not realize the underlying 
sense of biological satisfaction and may be aware only of the visual 
impact. If one accepts that view it will influence our choice of siting, 
spacing, and species. 

To discuss this further is not my purpose today. That would lead us 
to the foundations of landscape design and also to many of its highways 
and byways. For trees are to the landscape architect as words to the 
poet, or colour to the painter—not his sole material of art but an inevi- 
table part of it. 

I have left little time for the matter of species and varieties, partly 
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because I think the choice is far wider than we suspect. Petrol fumes 


may be worse now than formerly, but smoke pollution is lessening, 
and assuming that we make suitable arrangements for feeding, watering 
and drainage, most hardy deciduous trees can thrive in modern towns. 
The question of size at transplanting restricts our choice as much as any 
other consideration however, and some of the best species for towns such 
as catalpa, ailanthus, magnolia, ginkgo and tulip tree have to be planted 
while still very small. ‘This is a great drawback since we always want 
quick effects in towns: also because the bigger a tree when planted, 
the less the risk of neglect or careless damage. Cherries, sorbus, acers, 
planes, poplars, and many other good town trees can be established as 
tall standards and so give immediate effect. I prefer spring planting in 
towns, always assuming proper irrigation. 

However artificial are the conditions in a town, the underlying eco- 
logy still seems to influence the vegetation and so, as one would expect, 
magnolias flourish in London’s acid soil, and all the trees of valley areas 
—poplar, willow, alder and elm flourish in the gravel and silt of Thames 
side. There is a serious risk if such trees are planted too near buildings 
in clay soil, for their root action causes the clay to shrink in dry periods. 
This risk, however, does not arise in ground which is constantly moist, 
nor in light gravelly soils not liable to shrinkage. 

One type of tree lacking in our otherwise rich range of choice is a 
really quick growing evergreen of noble proportions and quality, suited 
to town and country. I put it as a prayer to any hybridists and horti- 
culturists present today. May we have a lime-tolerant tree looking like 
Quercus ilex but growing as fast as a poplar, and willing to transplant at 
18 feet high. Its flowers should be as lovely and freely born as a rose and 
its roots should abhor drains and foundations. 


NOTES ON SOME CULTIVATED 
SPECIES OF SALVIA 


Ian C. Hedge 
(Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh) 


ii Is surprising that in such a vast genus as Salvia—with more than 800 
species it is considerably larger than Rhododendron—so few species are 
in general cultivation. FARRER, in typical FARRER fashion, rather loftily 
dismissed the genis as a “family of leafy weeds” and possibly many 
people still think of salvias either as such or in terms of the pot herb, 
culinary sage. Yet throughout the group there are a host of decorative 
and interesting species, very diverse in habit, suitable for the rock garden, 
the herbaceous border and the greenhouse. 

The two great centres of the genus are in the New World (Central 
Mexico, the Northern Andes and the Brazilian Highlands) and in South- 
West Asia (Turkey, Caucasus, Iran and Afghanistan). Many of the 
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largest and gaudiest flowered species come, as might be expected, from 
the Americas: S. splendens (Brazil) and its many varieties, S. fulgens 
(Mexico) and S. patens (Mexico) are well known. Although the Old 
World has no such flamboyant species to offer, there is, nevertheless, a 
treasure-trove of potential garden plants in Asia, hardy and attractive, 
still little known, let alone grown. 

Some recent introductions from South-West Asia are discussed 
below; other salvias which are, in one way or another, misunderstood, 
are also commented on. 


S. candidissima. This is a common Turkish species which deserves 
to be much better known. At the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, it 
thrives in a dry scree and, for several years, in late June and July, it has 
been one of the handsome sights of the rock garden. The silvery-white, 
felted, ovate leaves, the pale yellow-green inflorescence axes and calyces, 
the pure white flowers with a faint trace of lemon on the lower lip, the 
aromatic fragrance and the long flowering period combine to make this 
a most desirable garden plant. Growing about 3 feet high, it sets abun- 
dant seed. Although in the R.H.S. Dictionary it is given as a greenhouse 
plant, it shows no sign of tenderness at Edinburgh and, other than the 
probably unnecessary precaution of covering the felted leaves with glass 
in the winter, it is perfectly hardy. The clump of S. candidissima illus- 
trated on Fig. 141 was raised from seed collected by DR. P. H. DAVIS in 
1949 on Bozburun Dag in Western Turkey. The distribution of the 
species is Greece, Turkey and Northern Iraq. 

S. cyanescens. A very near relative of S. candidissima, S. cyanescens dif- 
fers in the slenderer habit, the flowers tinged pale blue on the hood of the 
corolla, the blue-violet coloured calyces and the slightly later-flowering 
date. It shares with S. candidissima the same growth form and size, simi- 
lar leaves and inflorescence. Almost certainly the first introduction of 
this species into cultivation is under the numbers Davis and Hedge 238 
and 239 (1957) from the province of Sivas in central Anatolia. As with so 
many sages, S. cyanescens looks most effective when planted in clumps. 

S. halophila, During DR. DAvis’s 1957 expedition to Turkey, a 
remarkable new Salvia was discovered growing in a salt marsh at the 
margin of the great salt lake, the Tuz Gdlii, in central Turkey. It is 
probably the only known Salvia which grows under saline conditions. 
Yet, although in the wild it was growing with such a salt-loving plant 
as a Salicornia, it grows well at Edinburgh in normal non-saline soil 
without any special treatment. S. halophila is characterized by the erect 
(3 feet high) habit, somewhat fleshy softly hairy leaves and the delicately 
coloured pale lavender flowers with an almost white middle lobe to the 
labellum. The original gathering of S. halophila is Davis 32815, of 
which seed has been distributed. 

S. hypargeia. This is a handsome lavender-blue flowered species 
with whitish lanceolate leaves, mostly basal and which grows about 2 
feet high. It is another Turkish steppe endemic which has been raised 
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from seed of Davis and Hedge 258 (1957). Related to the Caucasian 
S. canescens and the Himalayan S. lanata, both desirable plants rarely 
seen in gardens, S. hypargeia in cultivation has the defect of dropping 
its flowers shortly after opening. 


S. indica. A worthwhile plant for the herbaceous border is this large, 
bluish-flowered, tall-growing species which comes from Syria, Israel and 
the Lebanon. It is often grown under the name S. brachycalvx, with 
which it is synonymous, but the earlier Linnaean name must take prece- 
dence even though the species does not grow in India. 


S. nubicola. This is generally regarded, erroneously, as a synonym of 
S. glutinosa. They are, in fact, two distant species. The true S. glutinosa, 
quite frequently grown in this country and on the continent, is native to 
the forests of Europe and South-West Asia as far east as the Elburz 
mountains of Persia. S. nubicola grows in Afghanistan, Kashmir, Nepal 
and Bhutan. Although most of the plants labelled S. g/utinosa in gardens 
are correctly designated, S. nubicola, not nearly so frequent in cultiva- 
tion, is usually grown under the same name. The best diagnostic 
character of S. nubicola is the reflexed lower lip and curved tube of the 
corolla; in S. glutinosa the lower lip of the corolla projects straight for- 
ward and the corolla tube is not curved. The leaves of the Himalayan 
plant are generally thicker in texture than those of the European species 
and the calyces and flowers are generally smaller. Stainton, Sykes and 
Williams 8134 from Nepal is a fairly widely distributed example of 
S. nubicola. 


S. russelit, Many gardens grow S. verticillata (and its varieties), the 
closest relative of this Turkish species. But there is much to be said in 
favour of the lesser-known S. russelii for the herbaceous border. The tight 
clump forming erect habit, the narrow lanceolate leaves, the violet-blue 
calyces and the profusion of violet flowers make it a very striking plant. 


S. nemorosa cv. ‘Superba’. ‘This well known plant of the herbaceous 
border occurs under the names S. x superba, S. sylvestris superba, S. 
virgata nemorosa, S. nemorosa and the varieties ‘Lubecca’ and ‘East 
Friesland’. Although neither the origin nor the status of this plant have 
ever been established with absolute certainty, there is little doubt that 
S. ‘Superba’ is very closely allied indeed to S. nemorosa (syn. S. syl- 
vestris auct.*) a species common and very variable in South East Europe 
and South-West Asia and which occasionally occurs as an alien in this 
country. STAPF who described and illustrated S. ‘Superba’ in the 
Botanical Magazine (tab. 9169; 1927) suggested that it was a hybrid 
between S. sylvestris and S. villicaulis, a Balkan species. However, there 
is little positive evidence of a hybrid origin to this plant or of affinity to 
S. villicaulis—a markedly hirsute species. But there is considerable 


* There is still some uncertainty as to the correct application of the Linnaean name 
S. sylvestris. Although it is sometimes used as the name for the species under dis- 
cussion here, there are considerable grounds for treating it as the epithet for the 
commonly occurring hybrid between S. pratensis and S. nemorosa. 
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evidence of a very close relationship to S. nemorosa. Some of the wild 
material I have seen in eastern Turkey of this species, both in the field 
and in cultivation, is almost identical to S. ‘Superba’, though the latter 
has more intensely violet-coloured floral leaves and calcyces. 

In most of the species in the section Plethiosphace, to which S. 
nemorosa belongs, there is very great variation in morphological charac- 
ters, undoubted hybridization, and a marked tendency to sexual differ- 
entiation, i.e. for flowers of one sex only, always female, to develop. 
The variation in flower size and the frequent abortion of the stamens in 
S. pratensis is well known. Similarly, in S. nemorosa, both in the wild 
and in cultivation, there is considerable variation in habit, colour and 
size of floral leaves, and flower size, together with the frequent occurrence 
of female flowers with aborted stamens. All the material I have seen of 
S. ‘Superba’ has aborted stamens and no nutlets develop. For these 
reasons, I believe that S. ‘Superba’ comes within the limits of variation 
of S. nemorosa and the sterility of it is due, not to its hybrid origin as 
STAPF suggested, but because it is a male sterile sex form, clonally 
propagated, selected from material of wild origin probably from Turkey. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to its origin and status, there is no 
doubt about its value and attractiveness for the herbaceous border, 
possessing as it does all the attributes of the ideal border plant—tight com- 
pact habit, hardiness, abundance of flower and a long flowering period. 


S. verbascifolia. Sharing with S. argentea the characters of silvery 
woolly leaves and large strongly hooded white flowers, S. verbascifolia is 
a hardy perennial which thrives at Edinburgh to such an extent that it 
self-seeds in considerable quantity. A native of Turkey, the Caucasus 
mountains and Persia, S. verbascifolia is a very polymorphic plant in 
nature: flowering time, habit and flower size are most variable. Within 
this variation are certainly several forms which would make very fine 
garden plants. Fig. 140 illustrates a tall growing form in Central 
Anatolia. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 


CORNFLOWERS 


Forty-six stocks of cornflowers were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. 
The trial was sown in the open where it was to flower on September 2, 1959. 
The dwarf stocks were sown in rows 1} feet apart and the tall stocks in rows 
2 feet apart. The plants were thinned after germination and again in the 
spring to leave the plants standing g to 12 inches high. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on June 16 and 23, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council has made 
the following awards to cornflowers. 

The number in brackets after the description of the stock was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


DOUBLE WHITE EXTRA SELECT. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., Pound Hill, Crawley, Sussex.) A.M. 
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June 16, 1960. Plant 32 to 36 inches high, vigorous; flower stems 19 to 
26 inches long. Flowers 14 inches diameter, double, white. Flowering from 
June 3. [16] 

DOUBLE MAUVE EXTRA SELECT. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) A.M. June 16, 1960. Plant 36 to 
40 inches high, vigorous; flower stems 32 inches long. Flowers 14 inches 
diameter, double, Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. 634/1). Flowering from June 3. [31] 

BLUE BABY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Sluis Ltd., 
P.O.B. 2, Enkhuizen, Holland.) H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 17 inches high, 
vigorous; flower stems 10 inches long. Flowers 14 inches diameter, semi- 
double, Cornflower Blue (H.C.C. 742/2). Flowering from May 29. [9] 

BLUE BOY IMPROVED. (Raised and sent by Messrs. L. Clause, S.A., 
Bretigny-sur-Orge, France.) H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 43 inches high, very 
vigorous; flower stems 4i inches long. Flowers 14 inches diameter, double, 
pen Blue (H.C.C. between 742/1 and 742/2). Flowering from May 29. 
42 

DOUBLE BLUE EXTRA SELECT. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 48 inches high, 
very vigorous; flower stems 43 inches long. Flowers 1# inches diameter, 
double, Lobelia Blue (H.C.C. 41) fading to Cornflower Blue (H.C.C. 742/2). 
Flowering from May 26. [45] 

DOUBLE DWARF ROSE GEM. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd., Kelvedon House, 60-64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1., and 
sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 15 inches 
high, vigorous; flower stems 10 inches long. Flowers 1} to 14 inches diameter, 
double, a brighter shade of China Rose (H.C.C. 024/1). Flowering from 
June 5s. [2] 

DOUBLE ROSE RESELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. D. T. Brown & Co. Ltd., Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire.) H.C. June 23, 
1960. Plant 43 inches high, vigorous; flower stems 43 inches long. Flowers 
14 inches diameter, double, a colour near Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1) fading 
to Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/3). Flowering from May 28. [27] 

EMPEROR WILLIAM IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Linnesgade 14, Copenhagen, Denmark.) H.C. 
June 23, 1960. Plant 48 to 57 inches high, vigorous ; flower stems 43 to 48 inches 
long. Flowers 14 inches diameter, double, Cornflower Blue (H.C.C. 742/2). 
Flowering from May 29. [37] 

C BABY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Sluis Ltd.) 
H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 19 inches high, vigorous; flower stems 10 to 14 
inches long. Flowers 13 inches diameter, single, a few semi-double, Amethyst 
Violet (H.C.C. 35/1) fading to Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. between 634/1 and 634/2). 
Flowering from June 4. [6] 
BOY BLUE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. C. Sharpe 
& Co. Ltd., Sleaford, Lincolnshire.) H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 12 inches high, 
vigorous; flower stems 5 inches long. Flowers is inches diameter, semi- 
double, Bluebird Blue (H.C.C. 042/1). Flowering from June 5. [8] 

MONARCH BLUE BALL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 39 inches high, vigorous; 
flower stems 38 inches long. Flowers 14 inches diameter, double, Cornflower 
eal (H.C.C. 742/2) with slight mauve tinge in centre. Flowering from June 5. 
43 

MONARCH PINK BALL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 36 to 39 inches high, vigorous; 
flower stems 24 to 27 inches long. Flowers 1} inches diameter, double, a colour 
near Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1). Flowering from May 30. [25] 

MONARCH RED BALL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Hurst & Son Ltd.) H.C. June 23, 1960. Plant 33 to 39 inches high, vigorous; 
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flower stems 33 to 39 inches long. Flowers 1¢ to 1} inches diameter, double, 
Spirea Red (H.C.C. 025). Flowering from June 5. [34] 

PINK BALL IMPROVED. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey.) H.C. June 16, 1960. Plant 36 inches high, vigorous; 
flower stems 19 to 24 inches long. Flowers 1} inches diameter, double, Phlox 
Pink (H.C.C. 625/1). Flowering from May 29. [22] 

PINKIE IMPROVED. (Raised and sent by Messrs. L. Clause S.A.) 
H.C, June 16, 1960. Plant 40 inches high, vigorous ; flower stems 30 to 35 inches 
long. Flowers 14 inches diameter, double, a colour near Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 
625/1). Flowering from May 28. [28] 

PURPLE BABY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. A. Sluis Ltd.) 
H.C. June 23, 1960. Plant 18 inches high, vigorous; flower stems 7 to 13 inches 
long. Flowers 13% inches diameter, mostly single, some semi-double, Dahlia 
Purple (H.C.C. 931). Flowering from June 6. [7] 


HEUCHERAS 


The Council has made the following award to a variety of heuchera after 
trial at Wisley, on the recommendation of the Floral Committee A. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


FIREBIRD. (Raised by Mr. Alan Bloom, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Bloom’s Nurseries, Ltd., Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk.) A.M. May 31, 1960. 
Described R.H.S. JourNaL, 80, p. 525 (H.C. 1955). [2] 


TALL BEARDED IRISES 


One hundred and fifty-four stocks of tall bearded irises were grown at 
Wisley in 1960. Three single rhizomes of each stock were planted. 

The Joint Iris Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The 
British Iris Society inspected the trial on May 30, 1960, and on its recom- 
mendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society have 
made the following awards to tall bearded irises as varieties for general garden 
use after trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


GREEN ICE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Kelway & Sons 
Ltd., Langport, Somerset.) A.M. May 30, 1960. Plant fairly vigorous, com- 
pact, erect, fairly rapid increase ; foliage 18} to 22 inches long, green. Flowering 
stems 314 to 344 inches high, erect, straight, five to nine-flowered. Flowers 
well proportioned, stiff. Standards 3 inches long, 2} to 2} inches wide, 
arching, a paler shade of Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. Gor /3), veined darker 
shade of yellow at base. Falls 3 to 3% inches long, 2;%; to 2} inches wide, 
flaring, a paler shade of Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3), white at centre. 
Style and crest Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/3); beard yellow. Flowering from 
May 18. [192] 

HORIZON. (Raised and sent by H. Senior Fothergill, Esq., 12 Abercorn 
Place, London, N.W.8.) A.M. May 30, 1960. Plant vigorous, compact, erect, 
fairly rapid increase; foliage 22} inches long, glaucous green. Flowering 
stems 34 to 35} inches high, erect, straight, four to six-flowered. Flowers well 
proportioned, stiff. Standards 34 inches long, 2} inches wide, arching, tips 
adpressed, a pale shade near French Blue (H.C.C. 43/3) changing to Bluebird 
Blue (H.C.C. 042/3) at lower margin. Falls 33%; inches long, 2} inches wide, 
flaring, white with a small central blotch of Dauphin’s Violet (H.C.C. 039/2). 


Style Bluebird Blue (H.C.C. 042/2), crest French Blue (H.C.C. 43/3); beard 
blue, golden yellow at base. Flowering from May 24. [1 74) 

WINIFRED RILEY. (Raised and sent by H. Senior Fothergill, Esq.) 
A.M. May 30, 1960. Plant vigorous, fairly compact, fairly erect, rapid increase ; 
foliage 23 to 25 inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 40 inches 
high, erect, straight, five to eight-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, stiff. 
Standards 3 inches long, 275 inches wide, arching, tips adpressed, a colour 
near Bluebird Blue (H.C.C. 042/2), centre white speckled Bluebird Blue 
(H.C.C. 042/3). Falls 3% inches long, 24 inches wide, drooping, Gentian Blue 
(H.C.C. 42/2) with cream blotch in centre surrounded by speckles of Aster 
Violet (H.C.C. 38/1). Style whitish blue, crest Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/2); 
beard white, golden yellow at base. Flowering from May 18. [177] 


INTERMEDIATE BEARDED IRISES 

Twenty-eight stocks of intermediate bearded irises were grown in the 
trial at Wisley in the summer of 1960. Three single rhizomes of each variety 
were planted on August 15, 1957, on a site between the Bowles Memorial 
Garden and the annual border. 

The trial was inspected on April 29 and May 11, 1960 by the Joint Iris 
Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society 
and on its recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British 
Iris Society has made the following awards to intermediate bearded irises as 
varieties for general garden use after trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


PATH OF GOLD. (Raised by Mr. Hodson, U.S.A., and sent by Messrs. 
The Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd., Crofton Lane, Orpington, Kent.) A.M. 
April 29, 1960. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 83, p. 485 (H.C. 1958). Flower- 
ing from April 25. [9] 

GREEN SPOT. (Raised by Mr. Paul Cook, U.S.A., and sent by Messrs. 
The Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd.) H.C. May 11, 1960. Plant 9} to 10 inches 
high, fairly vigorous, compact, fairly rapid increase. Flowering stems 3% to 
54 inches high, erect, straight; flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 2} 
inches long, 1} inches wide, arching, white veined slight yellowish green. 
Falls 23 inches long, 13 inches wide, flaring, white at upper margin with a central 
spot near Spinach Green (H.C.C. 0960/3), lower margin veined Sulphur 
Yellow a 1/1). Style and crest white; beard golden. Flowering from 
May 4. [4 

MOONBEAM. (Raised by the late Mrs. O. Murrell, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. The Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd.) H.C. May 11, 1960. Plant 18 
inches high, vigorous, fairly wide habit, rapid increase. Flowering stems 13 to 
15 inches high, erect, straight; flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 3% 
inches long, 276 inches wide, arching, Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3). Falls 
3% inches long, 13§ inches wide, drooping, Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/2), 
lined white at centre and veined Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64) at base. Style 
Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/3) with white centre, crest Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 
601/2); beard golden. Flowering from May 8. [5] 


DWARF BEARDED IRISES 
The trial of dwarf bearded irises, which numbered thirty-two stocks, was 
planted on July 3, 1959, on a site near the Alpine House in the Rock Garden. 
The trial was inspected on April 29 and May 11, 1960, by the Joint Iris 
Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society 
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and on its recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British 
Iris Society has made the following awards to dwarf bearded irises as varieties 
for general garden use after trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

DALE DENNIS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mrs. Dorothy Dennis, 
11 Meadow Road, Chatham, New Jersey, U.S.A.) H.C. May 11, 1960. Plant 
11 to 12 inches high, vigorous, compact. Flowering stems 6 inches high, erect, 
straight; flowers well proportioned, fairly stiff. Standards 2} inches long, 1 to 
1¢ inches wide, cupped, white, margins Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/2) veined 
Violet (H.C.C. 36/2). Falls 23% inches long, 1$ inches wide, drooping, white, 
margins Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/2). Style white with bluish centre, crest 
Imperial Purple (H.C.C. 33/1); beard white. Flowering from May 4. [2] 

MOONGLEAM. (Sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, 
Brooklyn Road, Woking, Surrey.) H.C. April 29, 1960. Plant 5 to 6 inches 
high, fairly vigorous, compact. Flowering stems 5 to 6 inches high, erect, 
straight ; flowers well proportioned, stiff. Standards 2} inches long, 1:°5 inches 
wide, cupped, Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/3) veined Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 
64/2). Falls 2? inches long, 13 inches wide, straight-hanging, Sulphur Yellow 
(H.C.C. 1/3) blotched at centre Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/2). Style white, 
crest Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3); beard golden yellow. Flowering from 
April 19. [8] 

AUTUMN-SOWN CABBAGES 

Forty-four stocks of autumn-sown cabbages were received for trial at 
Wisley in 1959. The trial was sown on August 14, 1959, and transplanted on 
September 18, 1959; the small varieties were planted in rows 1} feet apart, 
spacing the plants 14 feet apart, the large varieties were planted in rows 2 feet 
apart, spacing the plants 14 feet apart. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on April 22, and May 9, 1960, and on its recommendation the 
Council has made the following awards to autumn-sown cabbages. 

The number in brackets after the description of the stock was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

CLUSEED PRINCESS MAY. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs.) A.M. April 22, 
1960. Plant 14 to 16 inches high, 17 to 18 inches spread ; leaves large, spread- 
ing, undulate, very dark green. Head large, 6 to 6} inches diameter, g to 9} 
inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use April 20. [12] 

DAWSON’S EARLY OFFENHAM. (Raised by Dr. C. D. R. Dawson, 
and sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer Ltd., Pyports, Church Street, Cobham, 
Surrey.) A.M. May 9, 1960. Plant 12 to 13 inches high, 16 inches spread; 
leaves medium-size, compact, undulate, very dark green. Head medium size, 
fe , 6 inches diameter, 7 to 8 inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use May 9. 

27 

EARLY DURHAM IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., Pound Hill, Crawley, Sussex.) A.M. 
April 22, 1960. Plant 12 inches high, 14 inches spread; leaves small, com- 
pact, undulate, medium green. Head medium size, 5} to 6 inches diameter, 
74 to 7} inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use April 18. [17] 

FIRST CROP. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. D. T. Brown 
& Co. Ltd., Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs.) A.M. April 22, 1960. Plant 10 inches 
high, 12 to 13 inches spread; leaves small, very compact, undulate, dark 
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green. Head small, 4} inches diameter, 5 inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for 
use April 20. [5] 

MYATT’S OFFENHAM IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) A.M. May 9, 1960. Plant 12 to 13 
inches high, 16 to 17 inches spread; leaves medium size, slightly spreading, 
undulate, dark green. Head fairly small, 5 to 5} inches diameter, 64 inches 
long, pointed, solid. Fit for use May 7. [26] 

OFFENHAM SELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) A.M. 
May 9, 1960. Plant 14 to 15 inches high, 19 to 20 inches spread ; leaves large, 
spreading, undulate, very dark green. Head medium size, 5} inches diameter, 
7 to 74 inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use May 8. [28] 

SUTTON’S APRIL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons Ltd., Market Place, Reading, Berks.) A.M. May 9, 1960. Plant 10 to 
12 inches high, 12 inches spread ; leaves small, compact, undulate, dark green. 
Head small, 4} inches diameter, 7 inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use 
April 20. [4] 

SUTTON’S FLOWER OF SPRING. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd.) A.M. April 22, 1960. Plant 10 to 11 inches high, 
14 inches spread; leaves small, compact, undulate, medium to dark green. 
Head small, 5 inches diameter, 6 inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use 
April 21. [33] 

SUTTON’S HARBINGER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) A.M. April 22, 1960. Plant 10 to 11 inches high, 12 to 14 
inches spread; leaves small, compact, undulate, dark green. Head small, 44 
inches diameter, 6 to 6} inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use April 20. [8] 

YATES’ EVESHAM. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Yates 
& Sons (Seeds) Ltd., 3 High Street, Evesham, Worcs.) A.M. April 22, 1960. 
Plant 13 inches high, 22 inches spread; leaves large, spreading, undulate, 
dark green. Head large, 7 to 8 inches diameter, 7} inches long, pointed, solid. 
Fit for use May 1. [36] 

CLUSEED DURHAM EARLY. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) H.C. April 22, 1960. Plant 12 to 13 
inches high, 16 to 17 inches spread; leaves fairly large, slightly spreading, 
undulate, very dark green. Head fairly large, 54 to 64 inches diameter, 7 inches 
long, pointed, solid. Fit for use April 22. [15] 

FIRST EARLY MARKET NO. 218. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) H.C. May 9, 1960. Plant 14 
inches high, 18 inches spread; leaves large, spreading, undulate, very dark 
green. Head large, 6 to 6} inches diameter, 8 to 9 inches long, pointed, solid. 
Fit for use May 10. [20] 

FIRST EARLY MARKET NO. 218 RESELECTED. (Raised by Mr. 
A. A. Clucas, introduced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) H.C. May 9, 
1960. Plant 12 to 13 inches high, 16 inches spread; leaves medium size, slightly 
spreading, undulate, dark green. Head medium size, 54 inches diameter, 7 
inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use May 7. [21] 

MYATT’S EARLY OFFENHAM SELECT. (Raised by Mr. Myatt, 
Hextable, Kent, and sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer Ltd.) H.C. May 9, 1960. 
Plant 114 to 12 inches high, 14 to 16 inches spread; leaves medium size, com- 
pact, undulate, dark green. Head medium size, 6} to 7 inches diameter, 5} to 
6 inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use May 5. [25] 

SHARPE’S TRIUMPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Charles 
Sharpe & Co. Ltd., Sleaford, Lincs.) H.C. May 9, 1960. Plant 12 to 14 inches 
high, 18 inches spread ; leaves large, spreading, undulate, dark green. Head large, 
53 inches diameter, 64 to 7 inches long, pointed, solid. Fit for use May 12. [7] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1960 


Begonia ‘Festiva’ A.M. May 23, 1960. A very free-flowering 
variety bearing large double Canary yellow (H.C.C. 2) flowers of ex- 
cellent form. It was raised in 1956 as the result of a cross between B. 
‘Sam Phillips’ and B. ‘Pamela Simpson’. Raised, introduced and shown 
by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bathi. 

Hebe ‘Midsummer Beauty’ A.M. June 28, 1960. A very hardy 
free-flowering evergreen shrub, growing to a height of about 4 feet, which 
is thought to have been raised by Messrs. Cheals of Crawley from a cross 
between H. salicifolia and H. speciosa. The opposite, lanceolate leaves 
about 4 inches long and 1} inches wide are a deep, glossy green, in 
colour. The 8-inch racemes of small, Aster Violet (H.C.C. 38/1-2) 
flowers are slightly pendulous and are borne in the leaf axils from June 
to November. Exhibited by N. J. Prockter, Esq., Cranbourne, 30 
Springfield Road, Crawley, Sussex. 

Lilium ‘Pink Starfish’ A.M. June 28, 1960. /This lily is thought to 
have been raised by a cross between L. martagon and L. x Marhan 
‘Ellen Willmott’ made by the exhibitor about 1946. The 3-foot spikes 
shown carried about twenty-one pendulous, rather flat, flowers, each 
about 3 inches across and a glistening Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/2-3) 
in colour, with a few darker, scattered spots on the segments. Exhibited 
by O. E. P. Wyatt, Esq., Maidwell Hall, Northampton. 

Lilium ‘Lemon Lady’ A.M. June 28, 1960. A very hardy and 
vigorous lily raised in Canada by Dr. Skinner, one of the many seedlings 
raised from crosses hetween L. martagon and L. hansoni. Each of the 
4-foot spikes exhibited carried about twenty pendulous flowers about 
4-44 inches across, with slightly recurved perianth segments. The 
individual flowers, heavily marked with lines of purple-brown spots on 
the upper surface are coloured Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4) with a purple- 
brown flush at the base on the reverse. Exhibited by The Director, The 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, Richmond, Surrey. 

Narcissus ‘Titania’ A.M. March 22, 1960, as a show flower. 
Division 6a, Cyclamineus Narcissus. Stem 14-15 inches long: flower 
3:55 inches diameter ; perianth segments 1,5, inches long, 1} inches wide, 
slightly recurving, overlapping, blunt, pale cream; corona 1} inches 

diameter, 1} inches long, tubular, ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled, 
margins serrated and crenate, pale cream. Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. 
Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire. 

Pelargonium ‘Enid Blackaby’ A.M. June 14, 1960. A good 
late-flowering Regal variety raised in 1958 by Mr. A. C. Ayton as the 
result of a cross between P. ‘Gorgon’ and P. ‘Grande’. It carries big 
trusses of large Vermilion (H.C.C. 18) flowers with dark maroon 
blotches and some feathering on two of the petals. Shown by Valence 
Special School (gr. Mr. T. Walker), Westerham, Kent. 

( 460 ) 
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Pelargonium ‘Howard’s Orange’ A.M. May 23, 1960. A very 
compact Regal variety raised in the U.S.A. bearing many trusses of large 
Vermilion (H.C.C. 18/1) flowers with very dark crimson blotches on the 
petals. Introduced by Messrs. Anthony C. Ayton Ltd., and shown by 
Valence Special School (gr. Mr. T. Walker), Westerham, Kent. 

Pelargonium ‘Patricia Coates’ A.M. May 23, 1960. A very 
dwarf compact Regal variety raised by Mr. A. C. Ayton in 1957 as the 
result of a cross between P. ‘Gorgon’ and P. ‘Roseeka’. It bears with 
great freedom good trusses of large Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1) flowers 
with dark crimson blotches on each petal. Shown by Valence Special 
School (gr. Mr. 'T. Walker), Westerham, Kent. 

Rhododendron (moupinense x spinuliferum) ‘Seta’ F.C.C. 
March 8, 1960. Not without very good reason this singularly attractive 
and early-flowering hybrid has become increasingly popular since it was 
first shown from Bodnant in 1933. Wherever it has been planted in 
collections of rhododendrons it blooms freely every year and the flowers 
are fairly resistant to frost. In colour the tubular-companulate flowers are 
white suffused, in varying degrees, with Solferino Purple (H.C.C. 26/3). 
About eighteen such flowers make up each truss. Exhibited by Lord Aber- 
conway and The National Trust, Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, Denbighshire. 

Rhododendron (nuttallii x veitchianum) ‘William Wright 
Smith’ F.C.C. April 26, 1960. This is a shrub for the cool greenhouse. 
The lanceolate leaves are pale green above and beneath show a light 
silvering and some scaling. As new growth develops a light indumentum 
soon glabrous is apparent. The heavy flowers are in clusters of up to 
four and are slightly scented. ‘The campanulate corolla is 5 inches long 
and 54 inches wide, its lobes recurved and margins prominently frilled. 
In colour the flowers are white with a distinct orange tinge around the 
base and the outside tinged with varying shades of pink. Exhibited by 
the Regius Keeper, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh (Fig. 128). 

Rhododendron baileyi A.M. April 26, 1960. Naturally this is a 
low-growing shrub reaching 3 feet in height. On the plant which was 
nicely exhibited in Edinburgh the flat rotate flowers are found seven to 
ten in a cluster. Each was 1} inches wide and coloured Doge Purple 
(H.C.C. 732/3) with large purple spots on the upper lobes. The pedicel 
was } inch long, scaley and crimson stained. Exhibited by Messrs. 
A. C. & J. F. A. Gibson, Glenarn, Rhu, Dunbartonshire. 

Rhododendron (griffithianum hybrid x ‘Hawk’) ‘Bray’ A.M. 
May 23, 1960. This plant has a lax, flat-topped truss made up of eight 
flowers. The corolla is 2}? inches long and 4 inches wide, companulate 
in shape and coloured a very pale shade of Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 
602/3) with the upper lobes a pale shade of Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 
602/2) and the reverse side showing limited, pale pink shading. In 
contrast the buds are a varying shade of deep pink. Exhibited by Crown 
Estate Commissioners, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Rhododendron eudoxum A.M. April 26, 1960. It is recorded that 
this rhododendron is found in parts of South-East Asia in open thickets 
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at an altitude of 11,000-13,000 ft. About six flowers or less make up a 
terminal umbel. The corolla is 1} inches long and 1} inches wide, deep 
campanulate and coloured Solferino Purple (H.C.C. 26) with a deep 
crimson tinge in the base. Exhibited by Messrs. E. H. M. and P. A. Cox, 
Glendoick, Perthshire. 

Rhododendron formosum A.M. April 26, 1960. At the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, this plant is grown as a cool greenhouse 
shrub. The flowers occur in pairs and each one is tubular campanulate 
in shape. In colour the flowers are white with a pale orange tinge in the 
throat while the reverse has a light staining of pale pink. Exhibited by 
the Regius Keeper, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 

Rhododendron glaucophyllum var. luteiflorum A.M. April 26, 
1960. The leaves are near lanceolate in shape, silvery on the underside 
with some scaling. The flowers appear in clusters of up to six; on each 
one the campanulate corolla is 14 inches wide and 1 inch long and 
coloured Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/2). Exhibited by The National 
Trust of Scotland, Brodick, Isle of Arran. 

Rhododendron rubiginosum ‘Wakehurst’ A.M. May 3, 1960. 
On this form the truss was made up of about twenty-five flowers each on 
a long, red-stained, scaly pedicel. ‘The campanulate corolla was 2 inches 
wide and 14 inches long and coloured Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630/2) 
with prominent crimson spots on the upper lobe. Exhibited by Sir 
Henry Price, Bt., Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Rhododendron ‘Saint Tudy’ A.M. May 3, 1960. It is said by the 
exhibitor that this free-flowering hybrid was raised about eleven years 
ago from a cutting. Now it has developed into a plant some 5 feet in 
height and shows a densely bushy habit. Up to fifteen flowers are in the 
trusses and on each flower the pedicel and calyx are scaly. The corolla 
is 2 inches wide and 1} inches long, shallow companulate and coloured 
Lobelia Blue (H.C.C. 41/2). Exhibited by Major-General E. G. W. W. 
Harrison, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., M.A., J.P., Tremeer, St. Tudy, Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 

Rhododendron trichostomum var. radinum. Forrest No. 
20480, A.M. May 23, 1960. A small shrub 3-4 feet in height; leaves 1} 
inches long and } inch wide, margins recurved and undersides densely 
scaly. The tight, small, globular truss is made up of about twenty-five 
flowers. Each of these is narrowly tubular is shape with the tube § inch 
long and coloured Tyrian Rose (H.C.C. 24/3) suffused with white to 
give a pleasing shade of soft pink. Exhibited by Crown Estate Com- 
missioners, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Rhododendron (Yunncinn grex) ‘Youthful Sin’ A.M. May 23, 
1960. By crossing R. cinnabarinum and R. yunnanense this hybrid was 
obtained. The plant blooms freely with flowers in clusters of up to six. 
On each flower the pedicel is scaly and the calyx rim-like. The cam- 
panulate corolla is Rhodamine Purple (H.C.C. 29/2) and the stamens, 
pubescent at the base, are the same colour. Exhibited by Lord Aber- 
conway and The National Trust, Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, Denbighshire. 
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FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Rhododendron albiflorum and Rhodo- 
dendron vaccinioides series 


Sargentodoxa sp. 
Abies forrestt 


Fritillaria askabadensis 

Tulipa lanata, stapfii, ingens, hoogiana, 
polychroma, cretica, primulina 

Narcissus alpestris (moschatus of Ha- 
worth), Galanthus nivalis subsp. 
reginae-olgae, Iris milesit, Dahlia 
mercku, Ocenothera fryverkit 

Magnolia dawsoniana 


Cryptanthus fosterianus 

Lophocereus schottit monstrosus 
Cyclamen creticum (preferably seeds) 
Lilium grayi, L. cernuum 

Fritillaria rhodocanakis 


Lathyrus sylvestris purpureus 


Brownea coccinea, Brownea < craw- 
ford, Ixora (any), Nepenthes x 
atrosanguinea, Nepenthes x coccinea, 
Scutellaria costaricana, Scutellaria 
mociniana 


Jankaea heldreichit 


Dr. Walter Francis Carpenter, 
Fairyhouse, Welfarm Road, 
Warlingham, Surrey. 

Mr. Edward R. FitzSimmons, 
853 Arlington Avenue, 
Berkeley, California. 

J. C. Bretherton, High View, 
Kintbury, Berks. 


P. G. Valder, Nooroo, Mt. 
Wilson, N.S.W., Australia. 

J. Hartley, “‘Wincherries,” 
Lymm, Cheshire. 

R. M. Macfarlane, 383 Armagh 
Street, Christchurch, N.Z. 


Miss K. M. Barry, 74 Fal- 
mouth Gardens, Ilford, 
Sussex. 

C. W. Moody 27a Mosborough 
Moor, nr. Sheffield. 


C. Wilson, 5 Vicarage Crescent, 
Egham, Surrey. 


ERRATA 


R.H.S. Journat, Vol. 85, August 1960, p. 352—‘“The Gardens of the National 
Trust”: Sheffield Park, Surrey should read Sheffield Park, Sussex. 

R.H.S. Journa, Vol. 85, September 1960, p. 381—‘‘ Notes from Wisley”’, para. 2: 
The sentence beginning ‘‘ These were sown”’ and ending “ planted out in early June ” 


should read ‘‘ planted out in early July ’’. 


R.H.S., Journa., Vol. 85, September 1960, p. 400—Text Fig. 1, Caption should 
read ‘‘ Diagrammatic representation of some tree shapes used for extensive and 


intensive fruit growing 
Caption of Fig. 122 applies to Fig. 123. 
Caption of Fig. 123 applies to Fig. 122. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Studies in Landscape Design.” By G. A. Jellicoe. 112 pp. Illus. (Oxford 
University Press.) 25s. 

These studies are based on lectures delivered over a period of years, but designed 
to be a comprehensive whole. Mr. Jellicoe traces and treats of landscape architecture 
on the grand scale from its origins to examples as recent as those seen in the Brussels 
International Exhibition, 1958. Not only does Mr. Jellicoe concern himself with 
shape, form, light and shadow, but of their effect on the sub-conscious. There are 11 
text figures and 60 beautiful black and white photographs, ranging from reproductions 
of the works of painters such as Perugino, Tintoretto, Victor Pasmore, and Paul Klee 

to others of a Persian carpet, Greek temples and the new approach road to Oxford. 

The grand scale may be somewhat alarming to the present-day gardener concerned 
with perhaps only a portion of an acre. Mr. Jellicoe by illustrating his points with so 
varied a collection of photographs and discussing their subjects, reduces the scale until 
one realizes even a strip of garden can have beauty and perspective. 


“Bouquets.” By Jean Louis Prevost 40 pp. (Introduction by Emy Pischel.) 
18 plates. (Macdonald). 3 gns. 

It was inevitable that somebody should pounce, sooner or later, upon Prevost’s 
splendid Collection des Fleurs et des Fruits for reproduction in colour, for its plates are 
ideally suited to the ornamentation of trays, out-size table-mats, waste-paper baskets, 
blotting-book covers, Radio Times holders, lamp-shades and the like, and frarmed in 
strips of looking-glass would give “‘tone’’ to any room. Indeed, they were made to help 
designers of china and chintzes and so intended to be decorative. Since this is primarily 
a picture-book, it must be judged chiefly by the quality of its plates. Most of them are 
reasonably well reproduced; the paper is good, and the letter-press also is nicely 

rinted. 
° The text is unimportant and contains inaccuracies and some curious misinformation. 
It is hard to accept that the word “Geranium comes from the French word Bec de grue’’ 
at all directly, or that the sun is a “‘planet’”’. Gomphrena globosa (called, through a mis- 
— NARCISSUS THE AMARANTH) may have been “discovered in Guiana by Aublet”, 

ut it was growing in the Duchess of Beaufort’s garden before Aublet was born. And 
was it really necessary, in notes as short as those, to print nine or ten lines of rather 
vapid information about the cabbage rose twice over ? 

Incidentally, the artist’s name (as inscribed on every plate) is Prevost, not Prévost, 
an error which, through careless proof-reading, I regret having helped in the past to 


perpetuate. 
BLUNT. 


“Drawings of British Plants.”” Part XIV. By Stella Ross-Craig. Royal 8vo. 
Illus. (Bell) ros. 6d. 


This part contains 39 plates from the families Adoxaceae, Caprifoliaceae, Rubiaceae, 
Valerianaceae, Dipsacaceae, and the drawings have been made with the carefulness and 
skill which we associate with Miss Ross-Craig’s work. The reproduction of the line 
blocks is also excellent. The 13 drawings of Galium should be particularly useful in 
helping students to differentiate the species of this genus. 


“‘Hidcote Manor Garden.” Cr. 8vo. 26 pp. Illus. (Country Life for The 
National Trust.) 1s. 6d. 


This was the first garden to be presented to the Joint Committee of the R.H.S. 
and the National Trust. It is now open daily except Tuesdays and Fridays, from 
April 1 till October 15, and is well worth a visit, for it is a unique garden, both in its 
planning and in the quality of the plants grown there. This delightful guide has been 
written by the Hon. V. Sackville-West and adapted from the article which she con- 
tributed to this JouRNAL. In addition there is a list of the principal! trees, shrubs and 
plants compiled by Mr. G. S. Thomas and a map of the garden. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. Fer permission to e any of the articles 
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introduce 
PLANT 


HOUSES 


OF DISTINCTION 


These handsome new PLANT HOUSES 
combine the tremendous strength and 
ae rigidity of Oakworth Seasoned Oak 
“-.*__ eonstruction with the beauty of Red 

Codey boarding. Full efficiency for 
4 growing pot plants etc., at one staging 
level with a base to hide winter storage 
of plants and working tools. 

%& SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION 

%& TREMENDOUS STRENGTH & RIGIDITY 
%& ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 
DEFERRED TERMS 


%& ERECTION SERVICE 
FREE DELIVERY 


Dual-purpose ‘H’ range from £25.0.0, or Deposit 
£3.17.6 and monthly terms as low as 5/6d. a week. 


Multi-purpose, maximum capacity, famous All- 
Glass Oakworth. Prices £21.15.0, or 
Deposit £3.6.0 and monthly terms as low as 
4liod. a week. 


Lean-to’s, various models from £21.15.6, or 
ey £3.10.6 and monthly terms as 
low as 4/9d. a wee: 


every OAKWORTH has a 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


over I00 sizes in 


FREE CATALOGUE 


FROM OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, 
DEPT. OJ, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


4 THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 
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THE 
SHREWSBURY 
ROSES 


ARE 


SELLING OUT 
FAST 


Orders for this season 
should be booked at once 


EDWIN MURRELL LTD. 


PORTLAND NURSERIES 
SHREWSBURY 


Tel. 6786 


PLAN: 


PLANT 


FOR SUCCESS 
with TOYNBEE’S 196! catalogue 


@ ROSES 

@ TREES 

@ SHRUBS 

@ FRUIT TREES 

@ HEDGING 
PLANTS 


Toynbee’s 1961 cata- 
logue is the complete 
guide to Autumn plant- 
ing. A128 page illustra- 
ted catalogue listing 
over 2,000 varieties of 
plants — choice hardy 
plants you will have 
every confidence in. 
Money-saving _collec- 
tions and 12 New Gar- 
den plans help to make 
this the gardeners best 
buy of the year. 


@ CONIFERS 

@ HERBACEOUS READY NOW! 
PLANTS TOYNBEE’S 1961 

CATALOGUE — Only 

1/6d, post free. 


@ ROCK PLANTS 


BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX. 
Tel. Eastergate 2121/2 


BLOM’S 
BULBS 


Evidence of 
Traditional Quality 
never changing 


Please apply for Catalogue 


Walter Blom & Son Ltd. 
(of Holland) 
Leavesden, Watford, Hertfordshire 
Growers of Fine Bulbs since |870 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


(1760-1960) 
RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
1960/1961 


CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 
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HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
& HEATING ENGINEERS 


Designs and Estimates 

submitted at your 

request or we will build 

to your specification. 

Write for Catalogue 

MESSENGER & CO. LTD. 
Cumberland Road, 

LOUGHBOROUGH. Te! : 2691 


London Office: 46 Victoria Street, $.W.1. Tel. Abbey 2040 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
FOR RHODODENDRONS 


and Azaleas described in over 140 varieties in our 
Tree and Shrub Catalogue, which also offers a most 
extensive collection of Conifers, Climbing Plants 


AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Write today for Tree and Shrub Catalogue. 
ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 


Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam, 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


Nottinghamshire 
Marl. 


John Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost. 
Turf Renovator. 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 


Suggestions of Suitable Presents for Your Gardening Friends 


322 Double Row 
Lawn Brooms 
Small Gardens 9/6 General [ 
Purpose 12/3 Large Gardens 
17/6 Estates 23/ 


327 Bedding Brush Com- 
fi, plete with Hoe-Rake com- 
bined 12/6 


707 Lawn Aerator and 


The Ni 262 Foot Brush for Heavy 
99 Soil “ Minor” 63/- 
**SUPRA 
264 Large size 
Trolley Kneeler “Heavy Duty” 95)- 
fitted with Steel Support fer 


Handles 
Removable Wooden 
Seat 
Complete as illustrated 


Light Soils 84/- 


| 260 “Valette” Complete 
H with clothes brush 47/6 


Rammer Combined 45 /- 


700 Round Tined 
Garden Fork 
“Moler” 


Thesespecialities 
and many others 
illustrated inour 
Horticultural 
List sent Post 
Free on Request 


Specially designed 

710 Trolley only complete with rubber mat 45 -; 709 SSH 

Support Handles 22 6 extra 709 WS Wooden Seat 12/6 
extra 709 As illustrated above 80/- 


80/- Carriage paid (UK) 
(All these patterns illus- 


a trated in March 1960 R.H.S. 
Journal) 


750 Hand Forged Hearth 
Brush filled with Brass 
Crimped Wire. Specially 
made for Log Fires 37 6 


Post or Carriage Paid (UK) 
on a Single Brush. 
to ease the strain of weeding etc. 
(Please order early with 
delivery instructions) 


COOKS (Newich) BRUSHES LIMITED 


MILE CROSS LANE (18) NORWICH 


Established 1014 
NOR 42N 
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Regd. Trade Mark 
Patents Pending. 

UNBREAKABLE POLYTHENE 
PLANT POTS AND CULTURE RINGS 


for large and small users. 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959 
1. Are unbreakable—will last a lifetime. 
2. Tested and proved. 
3. Save labour — watering time reduced to a 
quarter of that for paper or ov pots. 
4. Maintain soil at 4° to 5° F. higher—therefore 
x. omote faster and more vigorous growth. 
eigh 1/10th that of clay pots. 
é Have wide base to provide room or roots— 
greater stability. 
7. Ample aeration and drainage—no am 
> Are hygienic—easily cleaned and sterili 
. Close nesting without jamming. 
le lours, Black, 


10. In three p g marb: 
Sand and Green. 

74, and 9 inches diameter. e546 


LEDA Culture Rings in 5, and 9inchesdiameter. 


:—5Sd., 6d., 7d., 9d., 1/-, 1/6d., 2/9d., 
/6d. 


LEDA Saucers in sizes 34° @ 6d. ca. 5° @ 1/14. ea. 
Your enquiries invited. 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road, 
London, N.W.9. Tel. COLindale 6945 


For gardens everywhere in Great Britain 
there is no better flowering shrub than 
Hydrangea Hortensis 


W. C. WICKS LTD 


GROWERS 
NOTTINGHAM 


are specialists and offer finest modern 
varieties 
other cultures include:- 


HOUSE PLANTS over 50 tried varieties 
ROSE TREES Lambley grown unsurpassed for 


vigour and quality. 


Decorative Trees and Shrubs and 
Hardy Perennials 


Please send stamped addressed envelope 
for list or lists of the items you are 
interested in 


“WE GROW ALL WE SELL” 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LIMITED 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 
* 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are obtainable on Malling-Merton root- 
stocks, and the tried and tested E.M. VII 
and IX. 


Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 


Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 
included. 


~BLACKMOOR ESTATE LTD 


Fruit Nursery Dept. J.R.H. 


LISS HANTS | 


DOBBIE’S 
of EDINBURGH 
new illustrated 
BULB and ROSE 
CATALOGUE 


POST FREE 


on request 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD 
The Scottish Seed Establishment 


EDINBURGH 7 
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StraWwSOn’s GARDEN ROOMS 
AND 
The Best by any standards! 


This is the ‘Godstone’—the most pleasing, 
practical garden-room you could wish for! 
You can enjoy your garden more than ever 
for Strawson’s ‘Godsione’ is comfortable, 
attractive and superbly constructed. With its 
solid Canadian Red Cedar and fine all-round 
glazing, it makes an ideal outdoor living- 
room, nursery, bedroom, writing-room or the 
perfect tennis pavilion. 


You'll find the same outstanding quality 
craftmanship and timber in every Strawson’s 
greenhouse. Any size, any shape can be 
specially designed and built to suit your most 
prized plants and delicate blooms. Mr. 
Strawson, himself, will survey your site by 
appointment and personally supervise the 
constructional! details. 


For full information about Strawson's and 
garden-rooms please send for our brochure t 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


HORLEY - SURREY - TEL: HORLEY 130 
(Ref. RO/10) 


Earlier, healthier crops 
and plants with 


ALGINURE 


soil conditioner 


Alginure Soil Conditioner is the most up-to-date and effective 
means of putting your soil in peak condition. Two ounces are 
sufficient for each square yard of te kind of soil—and 
within 24 hours Alginure Soil Conditioner releases all the humus 
and valuable Trace Elements required for healthy plant growth. 
What a vast improvement on manure! No more back-breaking 
work—Alginure Soil Conditioner does the job better at only 
half the cost. 

This wonderful new organic compound is made possible by modern 
scientific techniques. The whole seaweed plant is concentrated 
into granular form and endowed with the swelling property 
of Alginure Soil Conditioner. 


PRICES Send for brochure 
18.9 
OXFORD HORTICULTURAL LABORATORIES LTD., Dept. BHS, Tithe Barn Mill - Drayton St. Leonard - Oxford 
EH 
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GARDENING, BOTANY 
FRUIT CULTURE, FORESTRY 


New publications supplied. A large selection of 
second-hand and rare volumes in stock. Agents 
for publications of the Natura! History Museum 
and the Ray Society. Please write for free catalogue. 


QUARITCH LTD 


TREE PAEONIES 


The Japanese Tree Pacony (Paeony Mou- 
tan) is undoubtedly one of the most exotic 
shrubs. For centuries these 
beautiful Paeonies adorned the Temples 
and Royal Gardens of the Orient. These 
noble shrubs grow some 4ft. to 6ft. high 
and during early summer bear a profusion 
of magnificent double or semi-double flowers 
from 6 in. to 8 in. across in shades of pink, 
rose, scarlet, crimson or white. They are 
quite hardy and will do well on all soils, 


llers since 1847 
increasing in size and beauty from year to 


11 GRAFTON {| STREET. LONDON, W.1 year. Our representative in Japan has ar- 


the autumn and we are now booking orders 
LABEL YOUR ROSES 

AND TREES with 


for October and November delivery. We 
offer a collection of three distinct varieties 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


for the special carriage paid price of 50s. 
and will include a leaflet giving full cultural 
Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 


directions. The quantity available is not 
large and early ordering is requested. A 

into transparent holder. Seal 

with match for clear and lastin 


Pro Forma invoice will be sent to you when 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 


the plants are ready for dispatch. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 
18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 


Send now for your FREE copy of 
BUNYARD’S GARDEN BOOK which 
offers a _ selection of fruit trees, roses, 

owering trees, shrubs, etc. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD. 


(Dept 161) The Royal Nurseries, MAIDSTONE 


Acer Home Grown 


palmatum AZALEAS 


atropurpureum Splendid plants, Ghent, occidentalis and 


A splendid Japanese Maple with slender dark purple mollis. 
stems and rich purple-red foliage in spring and M ANU AL: 


summer, suffused in the autumn with glowing red. 
A fine bushy Maple, invaluable for colour and foliage “Riodedendrons (and Azaleas) at 
Sunningdale” by James Russell 3/-, 


contrast. 
post free—price lists free. 


Good trans- 2 | ft. 21/- each 
SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


planted bushes 30/- each 
Please add 3/- in the £ somarel cost of carriage and 
The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


packing 
Stewarts Nurseries 


FERNDOWN Est. 1742 DORSET 


THE 
Durable Interwoven 
} mms 6 ft. long panels 


13/- panel. SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 
Closeboard irom i= == COMPANY 
beard from 25/-. All 
eraosoted and carriage paid 250 mi! 
TOP GRADE 
w ia E 


and Tree 


Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms from 5% 
Skeds, Sua 
Ladders, Gates, Tubs. 


COUNTRY 
Serkham Rd.. Wekingham, 


(Tel. 2531) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 
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: HURDLES 6 FT. ae -< Byways, 25 St. Thomas 
long. Hazel from 10/9. 
Willew from. 13/6. Woodham Lock, Street, 
Carriage paid 150 miles. West Byfiest, Winchester, 
(Dept. RHS Beris 
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BRYANT?’S 


The World’s Finest Greenhouse Heaters 
FOR SATISFACTION AND SUCCESS 


Copper for long life inn 
Catalogue FREE = 


| 
= 
— 
' P. J. BRYANT, 138 FOREST ROAD, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL, ENG. Tel.: 65-4016 2 
- MODAY f0F the quality bul 
| SEND Je which ofie only of the highest 
| 


Close-woven. Also ideal for heightening walis, 
livestock, tra: planta, eto. 
uRDER NOW or send for FREE CATA- 
LOGUE of FENCING (all types), Gates, 
Arches, etc. VISIT OUR 


Dept. R, 15 Moreton St., London, 8.W.1 
(Tate Gallery 8332) 


CONSERVATORIES 


GARDEN 
DENS... 


Garages, Greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 
Hire purchase terms 
available. 
Please send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


Tebacco Curing Cooperative 
TILTY DUNMOW ESSEX 


Ten years research in 
Nicotiana Tobaccum 
for British Gardens 


Seeds 


PLANTS 
(30 varieties) 
Literature Curing 
Manufacturing Appliances 
Advisory Bureau, etc. 
All requirements for those whe 
wish to grow and make their 
own tobacco at under 
6d. per ounce. 
Enquiries invited. 


save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


. . with our underwater 6” mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTIN G. Unobtrusive and a definite 
deterrent. Made to size, 4/6 per square yard. 
Carriage Paid. 


%& Write for descriptive leaflet to: 
MIDACRES LTD., 24, HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 
Nylon nets made for all purposes 


FLORISTRY 


A rewarding career or a profitable 
hobby. Our specialised home study 
Course in Floristry and Flower 
Arrangement covers every detail, 
and all equipment Is provided. 
Please write for our Prospectus — 
sent free and post free 


THE RIVIERA SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY (H) 
PENRYN, CORNWALL 


BETTER AND CLEANER 
THAN FARMYARD 
HOP MANURE 


MANURE HOP 
MANURE 


Koos A special compound of fertilizers & 

Brewers Hops 

15/= per large Bag 
(Approx. 2 Bushels) 


72 6 per 5 Bags 
C.W.O. Carriage Paid Eng. & Wales 


STAUGHTON’S LTD 


KINGSTHORPE HOLLOW, NORTHAMPTON 


Our Catalogue of 


HARDY FERNS 
and Flowers for SHADE and sunshine 


is full of unusual plants for small shaded town 
gardens, and for waterside and woodland gardens. 
Copy free on request. 
9 different Ferns for 20/- 
9 different Flowering Plants for shade for 20/- 
all named and well packed, post free, c.w.o. 


TAYLOR’S NURSERY 
BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


OUR CATALOGUE 
is a mest colourful affair and includes a 
fine selection of 
BULBS, PLANTS, ROSES 
Uf you are interested in keeping abreast of 
new varieties of all types of flowers you 
will find it invaluable 


A COPY WILL GLADLY BE SENT TO YOU 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 
WISBECH PLANT CO. LTD. 
LYNN ROAD, WISBECH, CAMBS. 


ECONOMICAL - STRONG - EASILY FIXED YOURSELF 
WATTLE FENCING 
Craftemen-made 6-ft. lengths 
Height Stakes 
ot. 
aft. 18/4 1/3 
Sit. 24/5 1/6 
Special sizes to 
order. Reduc. doz. 
lots. Desp. 14-21 
days. Carr. Free 100 
mls.-orders under 
1/- in &. 
4 
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"BOWLEY'S. 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 


times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 
PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe, 12” by 2” 
with ROLLER BEARING 


12” DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


canniaGe £15 .2. 6 rao 
HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated catalogue (HSJ) for complete range of 
sizes and models 


HAVE YOU TRIED... 
NO SOIL 
COMPOST 


12/6 per bushel plus 1/- extra carriage. 
Smaller sizes from your Garden Shop for earlier 
Germination and Stronger Rooted Cuttings. 


ECLIPSE JACK POTS 


To ~~ root shock when planting out In 
he Greenhouse or out doors 

Prices: Hr Square 3/- for 2 dozen; 2}” Square 

2/- for 1 dozen; 3” Round 2/6 for 1 dozen. 
From your den Shop. 

Mew ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LTD., 

P.O. Box No. 12, ASHCOTT, BRIDGWATER 
merset 


FENCING AND GATES 


OAK 
FENCES 


“Riviera” Split Bamboo ~ 4 ft., 5 fe. 
or 5 ft. 9ins. wide. ideal Roll Up outside 
Greenhouse Blind etc. rexel and Osier 
hurdles, Teak Furniture and Wovenwood. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/4 LEWES EST. 1922 
And ot BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel. 27! 


THE 


fortnightly 
show 


a good excuse for Ops 
lunch with a glass 
of wine at the Stores 


CHOICE NAMED HYACINTHS 
Exhibition size for bowls and glasses 
Price 1/6 each 17/6 dozen 

LA VICTOIRE, cerise red 

JAN BOS 

PINK PEARL, rich pink 

LADY DERBY, soft pink 
BISMARCK, rich blue 

OSTARA, mid blue 

PERLE BRILLIANTE, soft blue 
KING OF THE BLUES, indigo blue 
LORD BALFOUR, violet 
L*’INNOCENCE, white 

Price 1/9 each 19/6 dozen 

CITY OF HAARLEM, yellow 


Top size hyacinths in all above varieties. 
Recommended for pots or bowls 

1/3 each 14/6 doz 

Second size hyacinths, most suitable 
size for bedding, window boxes or 
small bowls. 10d each. 9/6 doz 
Multiflora hyacinths single bulbs, 
produce cluster of flowers 

white, pink or blue. 3/- each 


Bulb lists sent free on request. 
orders under £2; orders over £2 post free 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Westminster SW! Victoria 1234 day and night 
5 minutes’ walk from R.H.S. Hall 


age 


\ 
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Vie 
OAK 
GATES 
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CLEARWAY : IDEAL for 


No stopping planting until Apri!. Make “4 INDOOR PLANTS 
your garden labour-saving by planting 55 


trees and shrubs and enjoy a continuous SANGRE 
at display of flower, fruit and autumn tints. pe S A | G R A L ms 
Send for our comprehensive catalogue, 

FERTILISER 

Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. For perfect colour and texture # 
The Shrub + BOTTLES 2/3, + 

Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey PACKETS I/-; CARTONS 3/-,5/6 & 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the autumn and 
spring months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical for garden 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class netbeans 

rooms, some with private bath and y 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 77 — we send you The Mechanized Garden Centre 


tad 110 lebone Lane, W1 1. 6842 


HART 
CERTIFIED GRASS SEED MIXTURES 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. “Hart’ Fine Standard essentially non rye 


rass mixture containing only Red Fescue and 


28-Ibs. upwards (Cwt rate) 3/6 per Ib. 
Telephone 454 *“Hart’ Standard. Aryegrass mixture contain- 
ing Agrostis, Red Fescue, Shortseeded and $.23 
Perennial Ryegrass. 1 bs 316 per ib. 


3/- 
For Clematis and Roses 28-Ibs. upwards (Cwe. per 


*Hart’ Emeralisie containing Irish Perennial 
Ryegrass, Fescue and Agrostis. 


Delivery utumn 1960 5-Ibs. minimum to 27-Ibs. @ 2/6 per Ib. 
Ai 1 28-ibs. upwards (Cwe. rate) @ 2/- per ib. 


Lists post free with order, carriage paid. ree. 
MAXWELL M HART (LONDON) LTD. 

Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. Wokingham 1121 


DESTROY= wWecos ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
BACTERIA AND FLOWERING 


For less than 3d a bushel SHRUBS 


Handles } cu. ft. Grown by specialists— packed by 

 cyery 3-4 hours, craftsmen. New catalogue of our 

hardy Norfolk-grown stock sent 
promptly on request. 


PLANTOIDS Ltd. 
A. REEVES & CO. 


PLANTOIDS electric SOIL STERILISER OLD CATTON, NORWICH 
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xeePitourwith SYLGLAS 
a GLAZING AND SEALING TAPE 


Weatherproofing.... waterproofing. indoors or outdoors—Syiglas is the 
answer, Sealing, lagging, caulking—for usé On windows, roofs, drainpipes, 
gutters, maintaining grecnhouses, sheds, caravalis, etc. 


igtas for any 
the 100°, of years’ experiences. 


wide — €/14d. 
Other widths up to 4” wide-in }* gtepa, pro rata. 
Available also in Cord atid Mastic forms 
3 Get Sy a fom Seedsmen, Hardware & Builders’ Merchants, and Depart- 
Be mental . If you have any waterproofing problems we shall be glad to help 


and give you advice. 
THE SYLGLAS COMPANY 
(Regd.) 
81 Knight’s Hill, West Norweed, London, S.E.27. 
Tet: GiPsy Hill 75!! (10 lines) Telegrams? Srowwhite, London, $.£.27. 


= wide — 2/9d 
; 


By appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
Garden Contractors and Nurserymen 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD 


AUTUMN CATALOGUES 
are now ready 
No. 1. Trees and Shrubs 
No. 2. Herbaceous & Rock Plants 
No. 3. Roses 
No. 4. Fruit Trees 


Any (or all) of these interesting catalogues 
will gladly be forwarded on request 
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JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP LTD 
The Floral Mile 
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